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This Everlastic Multi-Shingle Roof 
withstood a 110 mile hurricane. While 
other kinds of roofs in the storm gone 
were ripped off and destroyed b5 the ter 
vific wind, Everlastic Multi Shingles 
came through undamaged. The house 
ts owned by H. C. McWilliams and is 
dake Charles, La. 


Everlastic “Rubber” Roofing 


° . . : A recognized standard among “rubber” roofings. Famous 
HERE is no more serviceable and sightly covering . for its durability. Made of high-grade water-proofing mate- 


for country homes than Everlastic Slate-Surfaced rials, it defies wind and weather and insures dry, comfortable 
Roofings in their soft shades of red or green. 


buildings under all weather conditions. 


And there is no more economical and durable roof- Everlastic Slate-Surfaced Roofing 
ing for barns, sheds, chicken houses, silos, etc., than ae A high-grade roll nee. surfaced with genuine 


Everlastic “Rubber” Roofing. Ba crushed slate in two natural shades, red or green. 
se — Needs no painting. Handsome enough for a home, 


ia 7 j economical enough for a barn or garage. Combines 
Each of the four types of Everlastic Roofings are ; real protection against fire with beauty. Nails and 


described briefly in the adjoining column. Read cement with each roll. 
about them. Then send for free illustrated booklet - 
containing complete details. i 4 Everlastic 
rn Be Multi-Shingles 
Ws (4-in-One) 





, : , Hl Made of high- 
Boston : Sinead |S ne oo k grade felt thoroughly 

Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit water-proofed and surfaced with crushed slate in beautiful natural 
ee ae slate colors, either red or green. Laid in strips of four 
Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria shingles in one at far less cost in labor and time than for 
Atlanta Duluth Milwaukee wooden shingles, Gives youa roof of artistic beauty 


Bangor Washington ohnstown worthy of the finest buildings, and one that resists fire and 
Lebanon Youngstown ‘oledo eee 
Columbus Richmond Latrobe weather Needs no painting. 


Bethlehem Elizabeth Buffalo 
Everlastic Tylike Shingles 


Baltimore 

Made of the same durable slate-surfaced (red or green) 
material as Everlastic Multi-Shingles, but cut into 
individual shingles, 8 x 1234 inches. Laid like wooden 
shingles but cost less per year of service. Need no 
painting. 





THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited 
Montreal Toronto Winnipeg 
Vancouver St. John, N. B. 
Halifax, N.S Sydney, N. S. 
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on A practical type of barn in eastern 

New York. Illustration shows the builds 

ings covered with Everlastic ** Rubber" 
ofing. 
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election of a motor truck is really a 
pple matter after all, 
{k* kk * 


only for the same common sence’ 


siness judgment you use every day. 


misider the matter from the standpoint 
Weeds, that’s all. 


Say to you that the deeper you go 


o the matter, considering it from the 


t of a commercial fruit grower, the 


ittain it is that your choice will be a 


Snot an idle claim on our part. We 


jstatement because this is what the 
Mruit grower tells us. “And their 
tare borne out by the fact that 
country, wherever you find 
cial raising of’ fruit, there you 
ither trucks delivering a service 
no other truck. 
re oe ee 
anstance the Winther-Marwin 4- 
units. (Winther-Marwin means 


“Winther 4-Wheel Drive.) 


These Winther 

built trucks are now made in four capacities 

—34, 1 ton, 1% ton, 2.4% ton, 3% ton. 
kkk 

What other truck in the world could match these 
trucks for the commercial fruit grower? 

kkk & 

They will go anywhere a team can haul an empty 
wagon. Stop and consider what that means to you. 
You can drive a Winther-Marwin 4-Wheel Drive 
Truck into an open field, a vineyard or orchard, 
load it and drive out withthe ease of a paved road. 

kkk * 


No condition of road or going worries it. You 
can move your crops when they are ready. Why 
not have a truck that will deliver its service at your 
convenience not that of the road or going ? 

; akeek 

The Winther-Marwin 4-Wheel Drive units are the 

greatest of all hill climbers. No road grade can 


stop them; They take gradés of 57% with ease. 


ust figure that out. 
J a a a 2 


Winther-Marwin 4-Wheel Drive trucks are very 


different from other 4-wheel drive trucks. They. 


have many exclusive features. Take steering for 
instance—you can driye a Winther-Marwin 4-Wheel 
Drive all day without tiring. They steer as easy 
as a touring car. If you have ever driven an ordi- 
nary 4-wheel drive truck you will appreciate this. 


Ae 
re 
wun 


A“ eee 


Gest for Your Nee 


The smaller models have standard. wagon tread 
and all are marked by the great fundamental Win- 
ther features of simplicity of design, economy of 
operation and the greatest durability known to 
motor truck building. No Winther, 4-Wheel Drive 
or Rear Drive, has ever worn out. 


xkxkerrk 


Then there are the Winther Rear Drive models 
for those who do not have to contend with extreme 
road or going. There are seven of these models— 
from 11% to seven tons capacity. They are admit- 
tedly the highest grade rear driven trucks built in 
America. Unmatched in design, in the quality of 
workmanship and the care of their building, un- 
matched in economy and freedom from trouble it is 
not strange that the U. S. Navy marked this truck 
for its own in the Great War. 


xwenenk 


So you will see there is a Winther built truck for 
every trucking need of the commercial fruit grower, 
a truck that is exactly suited to your needs and 
best suited to your purposes. 

kkk 


’ We will count it a very great pleasure to lay all 
the facts concerning Winther and Winther-Marwin 
trucks before every reader of this paper. They are 
sure money-makers for fruit growers throughout 
this country. Perhaps they will also make money 
for you. At any rate let us talk it over. 


inther Motor Truck Co. 


re 
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Every Bump is a Little Collision in Itself 


iy ee the bumps your Ford is compelled to withstand in a year, or even six months, and 
you would have a collision that would tear it to pieces. 

Just because you can’t notice the injury day by day is no sign it is not taking place. 

Prevent the effects of the bumps from reaching the vital parts of your Ford Car or Ford One-Ton 
Truck’ and you will find a saving of more than one-third in the up-keep and tire expense. You also 
will find that at least fifty per cent has been added to its life and resale value. 

Hassler Shock Absorbers afford this protection for every Ford. They absorb the “‘ittle collisions” 
before they get a chance to do their damage. - 


Hasslers are proving their worth on more than a million Ford Cars today. Look and you will see 
that one in every three Fords is now equipped’with the Patented Hassler Shock Absorber. And while 
the saving is remarkable, yet alarge percentage of Hassler owners purchased them because of their 
easy riding qualities. Any Hassler owner will tell you that the additional comfort alone is worth more 
than the cost of Hasslers. ‘ 

We might also mention. that gasoline mileage is increased; that steering is made easier, adding to the safety of the car; 
and that greater speed is made possible, giving more practical value to the’car. 

Hassler Shock Absorbers can be applied in a few minutes. ‘They do not require marring of the Ford. There-are two types; 
one for the Ford Passenger Car and another for the Ford One-Ton Truck. . 


10-DAY TRIAL OFFER 


Find out for yourself what Hasslers mean. We do not ask you to risk your money. 
The Hassler dealer in your vicinity will put them on—let you use them for ten days 
——and if you are not pleased they will be taken off and your money refunded in full. 
Write for descriptive folder — name of the nearest dealer and trial order blank. 


The Hassler Guarantee: ‘‘Absolute Satisfaction or Your Money Back” 
ROBERT H. HASSLER, Inc., 1419 Naomi St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
\Canadian Factory: Hamilton, Ontario 


A Standardized Quality Product—Worth the Price 
TRADE 


o 
"HE conical springs set at the angle shown prevent sidésway 
and allow for the most resilient downward action. The springs - 
compress on either upward or downward movements~—do not stretch 
out-af shape—do not allow up-throw. Hasslers last as long as the 


forall — : 
Ford Passenger Cars - Ford and make it last. 
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Seago, Ill., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 


FHAT could we do when rail- 
/yoad service was unsatisfac- 
tory, distance to market was 
rhorse travel, and local charges 
sortation by motor truck were un- 
y high, but in self-defense organ- 
erative association and handle 
ling,” replied the secretary of 
lord county, Maryland, rural 
nek route to the query of why the 
sion was formed. ne 
We eorporated our association and 
iged it for $5,000, selling 200 shares 
sek which had a par value of $25 a 
m” continued this official. Each 
i obliged to own at least one 
, but is limited in his stock 
20 shares. We purchased a 
‘truck which operated between 
sand Churchville, Md., and Balti- 
ior hauling fruit, milk, cream and 
filam produce to the city, and feed 
eds, salt, fertilizer, machinery, and 
jifor the rural merchants on the 


2 See 
? oe % 
; s 


(Ba Air business man kindly fur- 
i Office room and clerical assistance 
the ass ion. As soon as the project 
jw under way a central receiving 
was established in Baltimore for 
ion and centralization of the su 
feturned to the country. ts) 
las been made by the association 
widends. Rates are made with a 
Meeting the expenses, providing 
@pieiation, and accumulating a sur- 
SW be used as working capital. The 
eon goods classified as first-class and in- 
v bs, axle 
kets, buckwheat, barley, 
‘blankets, blacking, canned 
flee, cabbages, cantaloupes, fish, 
irdware, dressed hogs, harness, 
es, machinery under 400 
us, i oils, onions, oranges, po- 
i, Gressed poultry, stoves, auto tires, 
i, and automobile, auto truck, 
Wagon wheels is 15 cents a 
Weight, while second-class articles, 
#,are hauled for 12 cents a hun- 
ds Calves are transported to 
» cents apiece, while live cattle 
rehandled at 50 cents a hundred 
HM costs 25 cents a coop to ship 
While and milk are hauled 
gallon, the empty cans being 


“eae 


“ 





ay 
agi 


ote for Peaches. 





Soi Suh sales 


Bios 


i 


erating a Co-operative Motor 


returned. Wagons (knocked down) are 
hauled. according to size: »-One-horse 
wagons, $2; two-horse, $3; three-horse, $4; 
and four-horse, $5. ; 

The association pays its members for all 
goods lost or destroyed. Where the ship- 
per desires insurance against loss the 





ease, baskets, but- | 


far damages have been paid out of oper- 
ating revenues, although it is believed a 
safer policy would be’to create a special re- 
serve or claim fund to provide for such ex- 
penses. Another good plan is to take out 
sufficient insurance to cover both the 
trucks and goods in transit in case of loss. 


Showing Way of Loading Peaches in Bushel Baskets 


charge for hauling cream is 4 cents a gallon, 
while, if the farmer is willing to assume the 
risk, the same charge is: made for vars 
cream as for milk. In case of loss, a 

cream shipments made at the milk rate are 
compensated for on a milk basis. If thé 
shipper pays the, 4-cent rate, all losses are 
settled at the market price of cream. Thus 





This Truck Is Also Used to Carry Children to School 


em ast 


The members of the association who live 
along the route have constructed loading 
platforms at their front gates. They are of 
the same height as the floor of the truck, 
thus facilitating the transfer of freight 
from the farm platform to the motor ve- 
hicle. At present, due to the expansion of 
the business, and especially to the hauling 


Truck Route 


for country stores, the Harford associa- 
tion operates one 4-ton and one 5-ton 
truck, which make daily trips to Balti- 
more, the distance traveled being about 
60 miles. 


Both Buys and Sells for Members 


This Maryland co-operative club is of 
valuable assistance to its members in both 
the purchase and sale of produce and sup- 
plies... Members notify the secretary of 
their needs, and as soon as a sufficient num- 
ber of orders is on hand he buys at whole- 
sale in large amounts in Baltimore, thereby 







_markedly reducing the cost of the articles 


to the farmers, as well as minimizing 
trouble in penaang and hauling goods 
for these consumers. In case the individual 
farmer wishes to make his own purchase he 
does so, and has the supplies delivered at 
the receiving station, so that they may be 
hauled by truck to his farm. The motor 
service is of incalculable value to the 
members during periods of rush work when 
machines break and they are able to tele- 
phone to the city for repairs and have them 
delivered by the truck, perhaps the same 
afternoon that the accident occurred. 

The association also aids its members in 
selling produce. One farmer had 1,500 
bushels of wheat which. he desired to 
market, but as the local miller did not want 
to buy, and because the farmer was too 
busy with other work to haul the wheat to 
the railroad, he turned the marketing over 
to the secret of the association, who 
sold. the wheat in Baltimore and delivered 
it there on the club trucks. Milk and 
cream are hauled daily to the city and de- 
livered at six of the metropolitan dairies, 
while poultry products and other farm 
produce are marketed with commission 
dealers and other wholesalé firms. . Be- 
cause the were strictly fresh, the asso- 
ciation marketed them for its members at a 
premium of three to five cents a dozen over 
the city quotations. 


Obtaining Good Operators 


Competent, reliable and honest opera- 
tors who will make trips in a : *r.imum of 
time, and handle their cars so as to real- 
ize the maximum efficiency from their 
operation, are essential where the rural 
truck route is to be successful. The Har- 
ford plan is to have both the driver and his 
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helper qualified to operate the machine, so 

that the helper can replace the drivers 
when necessary. This association also 
keeps several emergency drivers and help- 
ers in reserve, so that in case of sickness or 
accident to the crews the operation 
‘of the trucks will not cease. It provides 
a furnished house at Chruchville for the 
accommodation of these employes, and also 
suggests the advisability of rewarding 


cross ‘country, to the ¢ity market, or in 
selling direct to the consumer. 

According to the experience of the Har- 
ford County Co-operative Association the 
rural motor route supplies a Solution of 
transporation and marketing problems for 
many farming sections which are located 
not more than 30 to 40 miles from a desir- 
able city market and which are. favored 
with permanent, hard roads. Farmers 
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A Successful Central Pac 
House Association 


By N, R. Peel, New York* 


owers in West- 


HERE are 176 fruit 
ern New York who have united 


themselves in seven central packing _ 


house associations within the last few 
years. Four of these were organized dur- 
ing the past season. All of them-have been 
incorporated under. the new membership 
corporation law, and late in the summer 
they federated into one county association 
known as the Niagara ‘District Fruit 
Growers’ Co-operative Association, Incor- 
porated. These associations have packed 
centrally or sold co-operatively approxi- 
mately 375, 000 worth of fruit last year, in- 
cluding 100 barrels of apples, 78,000 bush- 


| els of peaches, as well as pears, grapes and 


other fruits. 

During the past twenty-five years nu- 
merous attempts have been made to put 
the fruit business on a more systematic 
basis, but. almost without exception ‘these 
attempts have been concerned with tryi ng 
to increase the price which the fruit woul 


| bring and forgetting all other conditions. 


Quick Transportation by Trucks Means Better Prices for Your Produce 


faithful operators with a cash bonus for 
honest and faithful services. The Harford 
association is completing a garage‘and re- 
‘pair shop at Chruchville, which also will be 
used as a receiving station for country 
freight of the members who do not live 
along the regular route. 

The Harford Co-operative Association 
has fulfilled the purposes for which it was 
organized. It provides satisfactory trans- 


who organize such organizations are ad- 
‘vised to study carefully their local condi- 
tions, so as to be sure that there is enough 
year-round hauling to justify the establish- 

ment of a truck route. They should raise 
sufficient funds at the outset, so that they 
can pay cash for a truck. It is cheaper to 
operate a four or five-ton truck than it is 
to run one of two-ton capacity, provided 
there is. sufficient tonnage available. As a 


In every case where an attempt has been 
made to “‘beat the game”’ on selling there 
has been a dismal failure left as the tomb- 
stone of the _ ier In organizing the cen- 
tral packing house associations the fruit 
rds of Niagara County felt that their 
Tuit had been bringing all it was worth 
as it was then packed, and they accord- 
ingly organized to deliver a better grade 
of goods. It is also interesting to note 
that they have felt that the selling would 
largely take care of itself if the fruit was 
properly packed. Some of the ideas which 
the growers had in mind in organizing 
these associations are well worth mention- 
ing. 
Confidence of Consumer ' 

Keen-visioned growers have watched 
with dismay and considerable chagrin the 
growers’ lack of confidence on the part of 
the distributing trade and the consuming 
public in western New York apples, 
peaches and other fruits, which were put 
up in closed containers. Very poseibly it 
is true that the pack of fruit has not been 
getting poorer and poorer, but it is true 
that the packs of our competitors have been 

ting better and better,.so that a discrim- 
inating public has been gradually giving 


j its trade on fruit to those sections of-the 


country which pack their fruit in such a 
way that. some confidence is warranted to 
the consumer of what is inside of the pack- 


‘age before it is opened. It is true that the’ 


fruit which has captured this trade is al- 


| most without exception packed in central 


Hauling 285 Baskets of Peaches for Philadelphia Market, Distance 40 Miles 


portation services at lower rates than the 
local railroad customarily charges, while 
the convenience of the farm-to-farm pick- 
up service is very pleasing to the farmers. 
For the hauling of milk and cream, which 
constitutes the majority of the business of 
the Harford association, the truck system 
provides superior facilities to those fur- 
nished by rail, especially in that it mini- 
mizes the damages and loss of milk cans 


rule, the new club will not go wrong if it 
begins business with a larger truck than it 
really needs, as the surplus and develop- 
ment of the business space will allow for 
the expansion which is sure to follow in 
well-selected. territory 

Trucks of only standard make should be 
used, as under such conditions repairs will 
be easy to get and the overhauling of the 
truck will not be outside the ability of the 


Showing Type of Body Used at Birdegton, N. J. Formerly On Wagons and Now Changed to Trucks 


which, in the instance of railroad trans 

tation, usually represents a heavy out a. 
» According to the Maryland law the co- 
be ive association does not heed to pay 
heavy license fees to which private in- 
ivigual who — a business of public 
es te subj} The motor route also 

releases for ” more profitable farm 

~-work the horses oi men formerly engaged 
Bees potane either se the ealivens of 


Peewee ue a 


average mechanic. In purchasing the 
truck, special attention should be paid to 
the cost of operation and records of per- 
formance, as well as to the price of the 
machine. 

Much information in regard to the oper- 
ation of this rural truck association is now 
available in Farmers’ Bulletin 1032, which 
has been published recently by the United 





_ purchased the apples desired to hav 


packing,houses. 
Uniform Grades 


Those who were instrumental in oe 
the central packing house movement d 
not assume as one of their ideals that they 
were going to put up in all cases a bet- 
ter grade of fruit. There are many. grow- 
ers in western New York who now put up 
a very good pack of fruit, and the 
the growers whom it was good judgment 
to get into the packing house associations. 
Those who were fathering the plan did 
hold out as an inducement that it was their 
hope to put up a uniform pack. In the 
past fruit, especially apples, have been 
packed by each grower as the buyer who 
ve 
them packed. It is almost axiomatic that 
there have been as many packs or grades sizer 
of fruit as there have been different buyers. 

This lias resulted in a most chaotic con- 
dition, which not even the apple grading 
law has been able to entirely systematize. 
In order to secure this uniform grade each 
grower who is a member of a central pack- 
ing house association brings his fruit to 
the packing house just as it comes from 
the trees. The association hires a manager 
who employs the help. to the fruit 
to standards which are set by the associa- 
tion before the picking season. In fact, 
this year all of the associations got to- 
gether and agreed to a common standard, 
so that the fruit-in all seven 
was packed to the same grade. 


Use of a Brand 


Dae opr 


aper read at the last al 
the ne Renee: rk Fruit then yc a convention Sf 
Rochester, 1 NY. 


associations —— 


quickly led to the adoption ¢ 

brand with which all packages i 
form to the standard were label 
individuals in the. past have » 


own mark or brand. As soon as# t 


known they. usually secure a » 
their fruit on those markets » 


known. The larger the quanti 


ked under one brand the y 


rand be known and the more g e 


be the premium which it y 


‘Quarter Inch Sizis 
Another ideal which the ; 


Niagara County have had in m 


uarter inch sizing of apples 


This means that they have iq 


sizing of their fruit in such a 
one package will contain fruit 


more:than a quarter of an ind 


They have believed that the reaggy 


ern apples are so much in dex 
prin arily beeause they are 
ushel boxes but because they g 


form size. The proprietor of a 7m 


who buys apples for baking m 
them all the same size or there ig; 
fault finding among his custo 
proprietor of a little fruit stand ba 
ern apples because he knowail 
many there are in a box, and hekn 
much he has to sell each apple fo 
to get a profit. Aside from th 
ments in Sade of quarter inch si 


is the ent that the old style: 
ing apples with all sizes in th eh 


makes a most unattractive p 
large apples making the litt 


small and the small ones making 


ones look coarse. Quarter ing 
fruits is impossible on an indi 
except in those cases where th 
quantity of fruit produced, 
Labor 


It: is reasonable to assume 


more available in the village org 


road station where a 
house normally will be built t 
individual farms. It is also 


ca 


Centr ‘ 


assume that greater efficiency of 


devlop where each person 4 
thing and gradually becomes hi 
at that..one operation. 


y been responsible for the 


the pect shop and the de 


the. shoe factory. There are fi m 


‘munities-in the fruit grow 


western. ‘New York which | h 


watching these organizations 1 

interest and. there are many ® 

probebly take some action 
es this summer. 


find the facilities at the load 


One of the first steps to beta 


where a building can be pureh = 


ed, or where one will have to 
is usually advisable to build th 
ing a cold storage plant for ¥ 
reasons. When the cost of 


has been ascertained, prospecti 7 


of the association should be @ 


and.this is a matter requiring ¢om 


eare.. The number of members 
on the size of the building availa 


amount of fruit which each m 


provides. It might be well tom 1 


that it has been the 


ee P 
jagara County that a builda 
feet and — ert with one 1 


from. 400 tot 


season approximately 20,000 8 
apples and 60,000 bushels of p 
cost 0 
been approximately $2,500. 22 
eal sizers and other equipm ent 
ably another thousand dolla 


Co-operative Sel 
The key note of this 
County has pon cen’ 


co-operative 
have put the cam 
united to ut up a oe 








such a building, a il of 
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The Development of Fruit Packing Houses 


FRUIT packing house could be 

ly divided into two classes; 
"namely the community house and 
smvaiely owned house. There are cer- 

“aedyantages in a community house and 
ysome limitations. Where orchards 

mall and are adjacent, a community 
san be used to very good advantage 
sa small acreage would not warrant 
ensive building. 


pul 





tis good packing and storage house built 
% paicn on Riis fifty acre orchard near Selah, 
smore expensive than most growers would build. 
is 40x60 feet, side hill, tile construction, 

of and was built for $4,300.00, but would now 
ou! .00. The capacity for storage is about 
‘bo the upper story is usually used for sort- 


“basement has an earth floor with provisions for 
pit and with a grate flooring 2 feet above; 12 
ile air intakes and good ducts leading to the sky- 
wovide for circulation. The building is to 

| with an elevator and now uses a ‘Price” 
Grader and a Cowan Lift for trucking 50 
it at once. By closing the vents during the 
fopening at night a very satisfactory temperature 
m maintained early in the season. 


7 


Hihave known orchardists who have built 
| houses that have cost $10,000 or 
on a planting of fifty acres or less. 
isteally not warranted in such an ex- 
 Torealize what it amounts to, you 
/echarge interest, insurance, taxes, 
the investment. Then one should 
out seven per cent for depreciation. 
s total cost by the number of 
d it is easily realized that a house 

ie too expensive for the farm. 
much better it would be for a half 


By C. I. Lewis, Oregon Agricultural College 


Again, the community house can be 
better equipped than the small local house, 
because the tonnage would warrant the 
best up-to-date machinery and equipment. 
More rapid handling of fruit is generally 
obtained because of the installation of 
equipment, employment of more efficient 
help, etc. A small community house need 
not, however, be more efficient or desirable 
than a single house for a | orchard, but 
is generally more desirable for small grow- 
ers than for each one alone to attempt 
to do their own packing. 

One of the most interesting community 








No. 4. A typical packing and sto house in the 
Hood River Valley. ote eas : 


packing houses is the Pioneer Packing 
House of Hood River. This house is 
operated by about a half dozen growers, 
each having a small acreage. They first 
started in an old blacksmith shop but now 
have a modern building. .The fruit which 
they handled and the cost for 1914-1915 is 
interesting. (See table in next column.) 

I also have the figures for this house dur- 
ing 1918. During the past season, ten 
different varieties were handled:>- One of 
the growers did the bookkeeping at $100.00 
cost which amounted to 5 cent per box. 





| aS 
and 


lard and now would cost about $6, 





8 and different views of another building. It was built two years ago by Mr. C. M. Carlos on his ea A 
500.00. It f a combination barn, pack storage ho 
ut is 40x60 feet with a capacity of 11,000 boxes and is of frost-proot tile construction with 


. The app! 


ing and s ze 
te floor and 


tothecupolas, Air intake is through troughs in the floor which have water in the bottom and a grati 


wever, these four intakes are not eno’ 


h to provide good circulation. 





‘The hay loft overhead holds 


to on one side is used at one end for a barn and at the vther, for a packing house through which 


baday may be handled. B 
mer ene ar 
It is a popular type of buil 


Or more people to go in together and 
( $19,000 or $12,000 a house which 

ce for all. A community house 
aly Means better help, as the season 
ing is longer, thus making a desira- 
tetowork, Packers prefer working 
Place for an entire season rather 
hoving uently from orchard to 
a. superintendent can be 
Mand the conditions for the help 
meray more satisfactory. There is 
#8 Overhead expense as one man 
wperintend the packing operations 
tanches 


» Comparative Table of ‘Costs—Pioneer Packing House—1918 


ement of vents a good temperature has been maintained. This 
: separate from the packing room and with double doors and windows 


and 


This was rather high and with a much 


larger tonnage could be materially reduced | 


per box. During 1918, nearly 16,000 boxes 
of fruit were handled. One of the growers 
manages the house, another takes charge 
of the packing, another bookkeeping, etc., 
thus a good distribution of labor is ob- 
tained. The house is well equipped with a 
Cutler grader and chutes and more equip- 
ment will be added later. During the past 
season, women sorters were paid $3.00 per 
day and men $3.50; helpers who nailed up 

oxes, received fruit, ete., $4.00. The 
superintendent was paid $5.00 per day, 
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$199.41) $291.95 
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$184, 
$0.1172 
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1,574] 1,319 
$ 49.36 


$0.0374 
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219.51] 195.35 287.15 
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10,634} 10,587 


266 265) 
16%!| 20% 


1779) 
19,884 
497 
30% 

















ower No. the fact that he picked most of his own apples. The low 
ape Or One Dae tot Soot ee These figures are not exactly accu- 


were sent to 


ee 


percentage of culls due to a peculiar russeting, 


packers 514 cents per box and pickers 6 
cents per box. The total tonnage handled 
from the orchards and the final segregation 
of the same is as shown at bottom of page. 


Community Packing House 


Thus we see that about a dozen men can 
get together: and so organize that their 
fruit can be kept separate and be handled 
at reduced costs. The limitations of a 
community packing house are along the 
lines of capacity. The failures have been 
due largely to the fact that too large an 
acreage is sometimes allotted fo a single 
house, and a second fault is that the check- 
ing system is not adequate. To make a 
community house a success, a very careful 
check should be made so that there is never 
any suspicion on the part of any grower 
that he is paying for boxes of fruit that 
were never packed, paying for nails, paper, 
etc., that he has never received, that he is 
not receiving full credit for all his fruit, 





No. 5 is of the other extreme of 2 and 3 and.was built 
by Alfred Johnson near Selah. It is of very cheap con- 
struction, in fact too much so to be desirable, but would 
be practically frost proof if the roof, doors and windows 
were doubled. A very even temperature was maintained 
last year for early cooling and storage by good manage- 
ment in opening the large double doors at the near end 
and a smalier one at the opposite end at night—closing 
ther in the morning. 


that his fruit was not properly graded so 
that someone else got credit for part of his 
better grades. Such conditions have often 
existed in community packing houses and 
lead to disaster. 

By the inauguration of a proper weigh- 
ing system, such troubles can be easily 
avoided: In an article of this length I can 
hardly go into minute detail of such a 
system. As a mere suggestion, however, I 
would state that the fruit should be care- 
fully weighted when received and about 
five per cent of the load should be picked 


out as a typical sample. This sampk 
should be very carefully graded according 
to color, siz@, etc., and each set of fruit 
very carefully weighed. 

All fruit when it is received im the 
house should be very carefully recorded in 











No. 6 is operated by the Horticultural Union at Selah 
and will handle 3,000 to 4,000 boxes a day. The packed 
fruit is received at the doors on the left and the unpacked 
fruit at the conveyor lift at the right center. ere is 
very little delay to the man bringing in the fruit. The 
sores. and packing room is on the second floor where 
skylights give go ight and roller conveyors assist in 
carrying the fruit. ere 1, boxes may be packed 
per day. The sorting is all done by hand. This building 
will store about 55 cars of apples. 


| duplicate ‘or triplicate, so that the office, 


grower and weigher have these records. 
These records should have a serial number. 
If the sample is carefully run out, one has a 
pretty fair test of the entire lot of fruit 
which was hauled in in each load. At the 
end of the season a very careful check 
should be made. First, the total weight 





Pioneer Packing Company of Hood 
River handling 16,000 boxes of fruit at low cost. 


of all the fruit recieved in the house within 
all grades of a given variety: should be 
divided by the total number of boxes of 
this variety packed out. This will give the 
average weight per box of a given variety, 
which were included in the pool sales. 
Every grower’s account should be care- 


RECORD OF PIONEER PACKING HOUSE 
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Grower larger 


Smaller 
than 200 
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Fancy Choice 
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Growers No. 
Growers No. 
Growers No. 
Growers. No. 
Growers No. 
Growers No. 
Growers No. 
Growers No. 
Growers No. 
Growers No. 
Growers No. 
Growers No. 
Growers No. 


CONROE 


154 
204 
95 
90 
144 
490 


473 
213 
188 bad 
lil 
159 
565 
270 
170 
67 
70 
116 
51 
60 


225 
285 
171 
214 
299 
547 
517 
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2513 
31.3 














Costs: 


Number of packed boxes... 0.0.0.6. 6 cp bee cee 


cs acs ll ata 
PO 5? bs vo hae 
Hauling to town... .. 


Overhead and depreciation... .... 2. Te 
TOs BOND 10 MNO sie 9 Kb bas 6 wind bee Cb bo bake we 


All other labor....... 
J re; 














Items of Profit: 
3,319 boxes packed for members 
Boxes packed for others..... . ae 
WE ONO es oak oe Go eee 


Memeo 55... occ cave bk te is Se eas Ke 


at .024 saying... ..5.-. is se take. 


« 128.32 
9.24 
8.01 

$225.22 





Costs of Picking and Hauling: 


Grower No. 5—cost of picking... .. 2... 0. ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Cost of picking..... .. 


Grower No. 11—cost of hauling... .. 2... 20... 66 cece ee eee eee 


Cost of additional one mile 


Grower No. $—cost of hauling. ..............--:-++ee eee: 
Oomt OF ROGISIOIG! 56 TUN oi ar sec bee Ur ees eae 


Loose 
Box 
.0369 
.0092 


0461 
.0146 
.0054 
.0113 
.0021 


Packed 
| Box 
' 0562 
.0137 
.0699 
.0236 
.0099 
.017 
.0033 























i -g or i previ- 

. Thus is obtained, Sua number 

of a given variety to which a grow- 

tr begne bc orype ie Type is to take the 
net weight of each grower’s 

grade and break, and divide it by the 

average weight per box of the variety. 





No. 8. fa ptientive Cyps of fruit gucking house i 
the upper Hood River Valley. 


This will give the number of boxes of fruit 
in each grade and each break in des. 


If some such system as above described is 
eeeneer very little dissatisfaction 


Types of Packing Houses 


There are a number of types of packing 
houses. Perhaps the most efficient make- 
shift is a tent. A tent 30 to 40 feet if 
equipped with a grading machine, can 
handle nine to twelve carloads in a season. 
Befr-z une war such a tent could be set up 
for about $125.00. A good tent should be 
*zZ-ounce duck for the top and 8-ounce for 

-the sides. The top and sides should be 
sewed together in one piece-so that the 
tent can be easily put up on one frame. It 
should have a board floor and at the end of 
the season, the tent should be carefully 
taken down and stored in a loft or attic. 

Where cherries, peaches, or any products 
are handled which will only be in the grow- 
er’s hands a very few hours before packing, 

mn sheds can often be used to advantage. 
e not so efficient, as packing houses, 
they will often times suffice. 
ble, however, a permanent 
structure should be secured. 
seribe a number of types which are found 
in the country at the present time. 
first is the warehouse type. These 
are generally built along the railroad track 
where sometimes the land is expensive and 
shipping facilities are limited; built with 
the idea of handling fruit a part of the 
year, and perhaps potatoes, grain, hay or 
perhaps other products the remainder of 
the season. 
® In such houses the fruit is generally 
stored in the basement and while it is 
harder to properly ventilate a basement 
rather than a room above the ground level, 
still it is done quite satisfactorily. The 
walls of the basement should generally be 
built of cement. 

Cold air intakes should be provided on 
the outside of “Fe four walls. These cold 
air intakes should measure at least 12x20 
inches and perhaps even 12x30 inches. 
The air when entering through these open- 
ings should be conducted through passages 
on either the outside or the inside of the 
wall. Often the air is taken in ain 
little pits or wells and later follows t. 
wall to the basement floor. 

If water is convenient, it is well to have 
the basement floor water tight. A small 
amount of water can be kept in the base- 
ment to help keep the air uniform and 
moist. Where a well insulated floor is de- 
sired, it can be obtained by asphaltum and 
six or eight inches of cinders and another 
coat of asphaltum. This will give pretty 
good insulation from ground temperatures. 

Above the floor of the basement say 15 
or 18 inches, should be constructed a false 
floor. This should be constructed of plank 
and an allowance made for shrinkage, so 
there will be inch air spaces between 
eager to allow the cool air to enter from 

a below. The ceiling of the room 

d be provided with ventilators and 

shine ventilators should be continued from 
the upper stories to the roof. 

+ The second type of house is built en- 

tirely above the ground. It is well, how- 

ever, to build this on a cement foundation 

and an insulated floor should be provided, 

and as suggested in th pew BA he Keserd 

ing, water can often be used in these houses 

to advantage. 

A false floor should be provided as in the 
former type of house, and the cold air from 

the outside should be brought in so as to en- 


the day time by heavy bulkheads 

bulkheads can be rem dur- 
ing the cool hours of the evening. Such a 
practice will go a long way towards keeping 
the fruit from ripening too rapidly until it 
is packed and until it can be: removed to 

a cold storage plant or shipped in a car. 

The medern up-to-date efficient house 
should have walls that are fireproof and 
frost proof. Brick, cement and tile are all 
being used. Formerly such material was 
only used for cold storage houses where the 
fruit is kept cool by ventilation or by ice 
or mechanical refrigeration ventilation. 

The tendency now is to have these 
houses well insulated so as to prevent the 
fruit oe oe too rapidly after it enters 
the building ay ss! more and more, 
and when not detective and the building is 
properly built, it gives pretty good satisfac- 
tion. 

Where a packing or storage house is 
built along a siding it is advisable to have 
the main floor on a car level height so as to 
avoid trouble and confusion, and unneces- 
rgh lifting at the time the cars are loaded. 

use containing about 10,000 square 
feet should handle about 100 cars al- 
thought of course such a space would not 
include permanent storage as well as 
packing capacity for such a number. 

The cost of the modern storage and 
packing house is rather expensive at the 
present time. The Horticultural Union of 
the Yakima Valley is building two at the 
present time. One of these is at Tieton 
and will cost about $20,000 and measures 


duri 
and 


pd mee gg wage rede Mo ag sig Seay 80 as he eg 
the floor which is three feet sired and-it must be borne in wm 


above the ground. 

‘The floor is made of 2x4 placed flat and 
34 inch apart, and the doors underneath are 
refrigerator doors thoroughly insulated, 
just the same as all the rest of the cold 
room, walls and ceiling. There is one 
main door for trucking in fruit and one 
ventilator in the. ceiling, insulated, and 
raised and lowered by a winch. When the 
lower doors under the floor are opened on a 
cold night the ventilator in the ceiling is 
also opened, creating a draft and the air 
can be changed in ten minutes. 

“The size of all openings is based on the 
cubical contents so there is a free draft. I 
have in the cold room. a hygro-thermo- 
graph registering the humidity and tem- 
perature on a chart_and changeable every 
week. I net keep thermometérs outside 
and onl n doors when it is colder out- 
side an Ir ave no difficulty in keeping the 
tem ature down to 32° all winter. 

only drawback to the plant is a 
warm fall or warm spring when I should 
have a small refrigerating machine to aid 
in reducing temperatures. I intend to put 
this in before long. 

‘“When the doors are kept closed there is 
not a variation of one degree for two weeks 
at a time if weather is not too warm or too 
cold outside. In case of zero weather lon: 
sustained we have had to start two coal o 
heaters i in the room. 

“The insulation is as follows, beginning 
on the outside: 

1. Ship lap laid like clapboards. 

“2. Waterproof paper. 








No.9. Packing, 
bend nemies Glanas ake Yaaee enesameeaa 


about 100x130 feet; has one story and a 
full basement. 

It has a ventilated floor in the basement. 
The building is constructed of — 
and brick and is built fire and frost 
At Wapato, the same organization is 
ing a fire and frost proof ventilated build- 
ing, two stories and a basement 
124x50 feet at a cost of about. $16,000. 

Where one cannot afford concrete, brick 
or tile, a fairly efficient house can be built 
from wood, lath, building paper, etc., and 
while it is advisable to have a house to 
meet the lowest tem ay abs, one can get 
along very nicely by having a few stoves to 
help raise the temperature during the cold 
snaps. Mr. Albert. S. Congdon of North 
Yakima, Wash., has built a wooden 
This was built before the war so that the 
cost item must be taken into account. 
The description is interesting and I will 
quote Mr. Congdon as follows: 

“The cost of the plant was about $8,000 
The cold storage room was not kept sep- 
arate from the packing room and hence I 
cannot give the cost of that separately. 

“The electric line runs along one entire 
side of a 500-foot side track to take care of 
future extensions. 

“In brief my packing house is 60x95 and 
my cold room is 60x60 placed at the end 
of the packing house. A 12-foot porch runs 
along the entire width and one end. The 
electric railway runs along the side and en- 
ables us to load directly — packing 
house or cold room. The packing room is 
sees by windows all around and in the 


cu 
ee no ey fruit in lugs in the 
sid eee aU take coat te eae oe 


an up-to-date efficient packing hy 
fruit should always eee dit 
that is, there should never be any dy 
back, for if this is allowed, confus 
sure to follow. A modern ee 
so arranged so as to allow for prag 
hand carrying and should allow for 
limited amount of trucking, ang 
allow for generous use of the 
— chutes or on pane Ba 

e packing and grading room gy 
be light having an siuhdanas of y 
and good artificial light for the e “ 
hours. The windows should be gg 
ee eon kee pari tenet ESD 

or if the moth do got i 

building should be kept shut tigh tis 
spring _ it keeps them in and they 
dare unable to lay 6 

Daitioe should be built very $a 
thus after the packing season gif: 
material can be removed and) 
walls, ete., can be easily cle 
houses should have comfort s 
the helpers and this matter is beings 
much more attention now than { 


Hints on Management 


In conclusion I want to mentig 
things of interest along the lines of p; 
house management. The adie ae 
is one of the hardest to handle, 
comes more and more-complic; 
larger number of packers. It ig 
to te revent talking by mere rules, 

here are several ways in which 
can a kept pide to a minimis 
employment of noisy machi t | 
the use of sizers and chine, ta Te ' 
eet noise, and the second meth 
the packers on a bonus a 
paying a minimum wage and thend 
us to those doing the most work, 
good work. 

Encourage packers and graders iy 
lowing moré money for 
naturally run sma One 
have a numbering system in hand 


varieties. 
It should be remembered that no 
is efficient which does not include 


- bering system for each packer and aig } 


storage and warehouse of the Hood River Apple and Storage Company at Hood River which has 


“3. Ship 
4: ox Jn, with 2x6 cut in between 
inc 
“5, Ship lap. 
“6. Half-inch linofelt, a quilt of mineral 
wool, etc. 
**7, One -by three strips laid 18 inches 


squares, 
ang. Half-inch linofelt. 
. “9, One by three strips laid 18 inches 


squares. 

10. Ship lap. 

11. Waterproof paper. 

“12. Ship lap. 

“The effect of the cut-in strips between 
studding as well as the 1x3 strips is to 
make small dead air spaces. All doors and 

and ceiling are insulated as above. 

“The earth is insulated against earth 
heat by first tamping 6 inches of cinders 
hard and solid. Then placing 2 inch lith 
on the cinders, first treating it with a coat 
of hot asphaltum, then after it is laid run- 
ning a thick coat of asphaltum all over it 
by a swab. The wall insulating is brought 
down to the concrete wall foundation, and 
the lith and p — are brought her as 
well as the wall linofelt and washed over 
with hot asphaltum thus ma an air- 
tight joint between floors and wa’ 


Porches are Needed 


In building houses porches should - 
provided. If the house is built on a sidin: 
@ porch can be built on the railroad 
and also on the receiying side. This will 


protect the fruit from hot sun or rains, ° 
_ furthered by the growing of 


and is a very desirable feature. 
In planning the fruit house, the oa 
tion should be very carefully worked 


out; 


aa a very rigid inspection, so th 

packer may be held strictly to ace 

any defects found in boxes w 

have packed. 

No attempt in this article hea 

to treat the question of cold s 

is a subject which is too big i in itself to 

covered in a short article, n be 

been possible to treat all ph 
house. I trust, howeriel v 
ered some suggestions whi 

Bee atusene help to some orchardists, 


FRUIT GROWING FOR SC , 
By Edgar L. Vincent, New ¥ 


When they are thinking what it woul 
best to do now that the war is ov 
they are back home, it would be! 
our soldier boys to turn their at 
fruit As a rule, notz 
have gone into this business, Everya 
else comes in to claim consideratt 
many things not nearly as attrac 
growing of fruits are being ) 
ote men who are taking up pre 

and shop life might in great mu 
+ he ggow hc i Mange ele 
upon the active, 
tion of growing fruits. 

It does not require a great 
to get a start in this business, AN® 
has the land, a comparativey = 
amount will suffice to buy ti 
trees and plant them. a 
rapid and profits soon come to} 

'o tide over the few years that lie Be 
the initial planting and crop Dear 
are small fruits like straw ind 
berries which bear very soon ait: 
set out. To still further assist1 
the living, poultry keeping is a fi 
pleasant work. Bees, too, —_— , 
quickly. ; 

The demand for fruit will alwa 
the ly. Prices will always be 
tory. come to und 
ter the value of fruits as fod 
source of health, we shall find # 

i more and more. : 
korea eens about the’ 
nee and caring for Bic 
tends to bring out the very D 
one. We have time for study a 





few. other occupations. 








“With Our 


Pr Profits From By-Products 
By-product; at one time considered 
a negligible quantity, is rapidly chang- 
§ significance, and has, in several in- 
actually supplanted the product 
taking first place as a financial 
The fruit business has taken such 


velopment. 
ie supply of fresh fruit is altogether too 


ito satisfy the fruit hunger of the pur-" 


public. It was long a question 
growers of many fruits, what could be 
‘with the less perfect, the undersized 
e windfall. Moreover, fruit will not 
“i ssh indefinitely, and even with such 
as are suited to cold storage the 


is a heavy item during the months 


people cannot get fresh fruit they 
mand some fruit product, and the 
~ puts a good one on the market is 
a satisfying return.. Fruit juices of 
kinds, jellies, jams, pastes, preserved 

t, and canned and dried fruit, all com- 
ni good prices, which will rise with the 
n ig prices for fresh fruit. 

Methods of producing by-products are 
sit ntly improving, and there is no reason 
fear overproduction. There is a sub- 
: underpreduction at present and, 
hild the time come when this is no longer 
the multiplicity of by-products offers a 
ndid outlet for the surplus. 
it is unnecessary, however, to await an 
ikely overproduction of fresh fruit before 
@ into the business of by-products. It 
a ¢ well worth your while to study the 
sibilities in this line of such fruits as you 
z 4 Beginning in a small way, until you 
‘found your market and know what its 

mds are, you may develop a line of 


‘that will surprise you by being really 


th re profitable than the sale of your fresh 
v is. 


The Labor Shortage 


TAINLY it is nothing new to any 
us to hear of the labor shortage and 

its annoying effects, and almost as 
ainly it will be a much older tale before 
fe comes any real alleviation of present 
m@itions. With this in mind, we pub- 
d in the July issue of the AMERICAN 
Grower, a valuable article by C. I. 
on the “Latest Grading and Packing 
t.” This dealt with the most ap- 

ed and modern methods of grading and 

ang used in the Pacific northwest. 

a time to time we shall continue to 

J ‘Similar articles, dealing with various 
; a ng. devices and methods, with a 
) helping our readers to be as inde- 

mt as possible of manual labor. The 
is already felt in every department of 

k and.forward looking growers are 
‘Seize upon any device which tends 

ie One man to do the work of two. 

re aware that many growers have 

f Out methods which have proved 

ery and profitable. It is the duty 

Hege of growers to help each other 





ambition of the AMERICAN Fruir GROWER 
to make itself the clearing house for all in- 
formation of value to fruit growers. Letters 
and articles from those who have hit upon 
any plan for reducing labor or costs, will be 
heartily welcomed by us and a liberal price 
will be paid for them. Surely none is so 
selfish as to begrudge his neighbor the bene- 
fit of his own experience. ~— 





‘Future of Fruit Growing | 


T GIVES us great pleasure to see in the 
daily papers since July 1, many page 
advertisements offering drinks made from 
fruit juices. Most of these advertisements 
appeared under the’ name of well-known 
brewers who are now devoting their equip- 
ment and their plants to this industry. 

It was the energetic business methods of 

these men, and their appreciation of the 
value of publicity, which built up their big 
breweries. The same men will apply the 
same methods to creating a demand for 
drinks made from fruit juices. There can 
be no doubt of their success. They would 
not go into this business unless well assured 
of its future. 
’ The vast consumption of fruit used in 
these drinks, will still further increase the 
already big demand. ‘This means higher 
prices for fruit, and it is our opinion that 
now is the time to enlarge our plantings. 
Even the general farmer will find that the 
best use he can make of his Jand is to plant 
an orchard from which he will derive larger 
profits than from any other crop. 





Through the Eyes of Others 


MISTAKE still made by many of our 
well-to-do farmers, and one which we 
have not failed to mention hitherto, is 
clearly pointed out in a splendid address 
made in Melbourne, by an Australian, 
Mr. A. E. V. Richardson, Agricultural 
Superintendent. “Mr. Richardson, while 
traveling in the United States, made many 
critical observations on American agricul- 
culture, and his address, “American and Aus- 
tralia Compared,”’ presents these observa- 
tions as an example to Australian farmers. 
While paying a glowing tribute to the 
progressive qualities of American farmers, 
he yet puts his finger right on a sore spot 
when he says—“Agriculture is not only a 
business, but it is a mode of life as well,”’ 
and then proceeds to deplore the fact that, 
while the farmer installs adequate modern 
appliances to cheapen production and make 
labor easier for himself and his hired men, 
“the wife is given no real domestic con- 
veniences and no comfortable home—she 
lives and scrapes along for the day when 
the family will build its own home in town 
and ‘have the conveniences.’” 

This, he believes to be one of the main 
causes for the regrettable and even alarming 
tendency of farmers to “retire’’ to the city. 
However, he speaks confidently of the dawn- 
ing of a brighter day, and admits that “the 
rural telephone, adequate lighting and water 


and experience, and it is the , systems, the use of shelter and ornamental 


Editor 


-trees, the development of the farm garden, 


and the installation of’ toilet facilities are 
becoming common features of the farm 
home.” 

We are glad to be able to state that the © 
homes of fruit farmers more often have 
these conveniences than those of any other 
agricultural class. We believe that this, 
along with the broader educational advan- 
tages offered our rural boys and girls, will 
go far to holding fruit farmers and their 
families in: happiness, contentment and 
prosperity on their lands. 





The Bureau of Markets 
T WOULD be hard to overestimate the 
service rendered to growers by the Bu- 
reau of Markets. We hope to see its activ- 
ities broadened rather than curtailed. Un- 
fortunately, the salaries paid to employees 
have been so low as to force many of its 
best men into the commercial field, thus 
causing a great loss to the organization. 
This drain on its fund of energy should be 
promptly checked. 

Fruit growers cannot do better for them- 
selves than by endorsing the Brueau of 
Markets by every means in their power. 
Particularly they should write to their con- 
gressmen and senators expressing their ap- 
vreciation of the high value of the work of 
this department, and the benefits they have 
derived from it. 

Its usefulness is practically unlimited. 
Its work in standardizing the pack, alone 
would entitle it to the highest recognition. 
Beyond this, many millions of dollars are 
saved annually by growers through the aid 
of the daily market reports sent out by 
them, and through their inpentigenions of 
market conditions. 





Shortage in Freight Cars 


HE SHORTAGE in frieght cars last 
year, crippled growers who were un- 


able to ship their products on time. This 
season the prospects for accommodation of 
all shipments are much better. Still, the 
growers could help themselves considerably 
if they’ would make an estimate of their 
probable wants, and take up with the gen- 
eral freight agent of the road that serves 
them, the question of the number of cars 
that will be needed. 

Often the force of their representation 
will be greatly increased if made by a num- 
ber of growers from the same locality. In 
many cases it will be advisable to work 
through the secretary of your state horti- 
cultural society. This official is always 
ready to help in solving every problem that 
falls within thé scope of his work. 

We may complain with cause of the hard 
luck of labor shortage which makes it so 
difficult to complete all orchard operations, ~ 
but if we give the freight agent no idea of 
the probable number of cars which the com- 
munity will need, we have no one to blame 
but ourselves when we suffer the extreme 
displeasure of seeing our fruit deteriorate 
because of inability to ship our crop to 
market or storage. 
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Special 


a — . in be samies of 
t ew York ap crop during 
A June is the principal feature of the 
special commercial apple-~_re re- 
leased by the Bureau of Crop:Estimates on 
July 9. The condition of the co 
apple crop for the United States as a whole 
now indicates 24,454,000 barrels as com- 
; with 24,584,000 barrels in 1918. 
ew York state an pe less than 
one-third of last year’s production. The 
New —— states have very pros- 
pects, whi the Middle Atlantic regions, 
including Pennsylvania, Maryland, the 
Virginias, New Jersey and ware, have 
on the whole about 20% less than last 
The middle west, p ly 
hy shows an increase over 1918. 
The very heavy production of boxed 
apples largely offsets the light crop in New 
ork state. Washington will probably 
lead the states in commercial production 
by a large margin. The west as a whole 
will produce its largest crop or 29,000,000 
boxes as compared with 21,309,000 boxes 
in 1918 and 25,689,000 boxes in 1917. 


Eastern States 


The crop throughout the eastern states 
has shown a considerable deeline over the 
prospects June 1. The most marked de- 
cline has been in the New York crop 
which now a gee a to be not much more 
than one-third of last year. The Vir- 
ginias are showing up fairly well and 
commercial production is now indicated 
at 15% less than last year. Very rainy 
weather during the blooming season, 
followed by excessive hot weather durin 
June, has caused a heavy drop and favo 
severe infestation of scab t hout the 
northern states. The crop for New York 
and New England is now estimated at 63% 
of last year. 

New YorK—The New York crop now 

mises to be 30% or 46% of last year. 
he commercial production for the state 
is estimated at 2,712,000 barrels or 15,067 
cars as compared with 5,950,000 barrels 
or 33,056 cars last year. The best condi- 
tions are found in the Hudson Valley 
where the crop is around 45%. The west- 
ern New York apple crop is now estimated 
at 26% or 1,664,000 barrels as compared 
with 4,800,000 last year for this same dis- 
trict. Wayne, onroe, Orleans and 
Niagara counties each show a condition of 
27% while Genessee, Ontario, Yates and 
Seneca show a condition of less than 25%. 
There was a fine bloom early in the season, 
but the cold rains and very unfavorable and 
changeable weather prevented proper pol- 
lenization and the drop has been exceed- 
ingly heavy. Spy, Baldwin and Greenings 
are all very light in most cases. Duchess, 
Twenty Ounce, King, Russett and 
Wealthy are in a much better condition, 
although they also run less than half a 
crop. Early — which originally 
promised to be a fairly full crop in western 
New York will now not exceed 40%. The 
crop of winter apples around Hilton, one of 
the heaviest production centers, will not 
exceed 15% of a crop or 20% of that of 
last year. Niagara county reports a 
severe infestation of scab and the same is 
true of Orleans, Monroe and Wayne, so 
that the crop promises to be of inferior 
uality. In the region of Medina and 
bion, enly a few well cared for orchards 
have good crops. Many of fhe orchards in 
Yates county are almost a complete failure, 
and the same is true of many parts of 
Ontario. 

_ THE HUDSON VALLEY now has a condi- 
tion of 45% as compared with 37% last 
y , and promises a production of 787,000 

artels as compared with ‘657,000 barrels 
last year or 121% of the 1918 crop. Red 
bug is showing up considerably in the 

ey and conditions are spotted. How- 
ever, Ulster, Greene and Duchess coun- 
ties will all have more than last year, 
while Columbia will probably have slightly 
less than last year. Baldwin is light in 
many sections and Greening is badly in- 
fested with scab. 

THE CHAMPLAIN DistRIct, from present 
indications, eg have semper Beg as 
large a crop as year or around 227,000 
barrels. ‘This. district, however, includes 
the principal commercial district of Ver- 
mont located about Lake Champlain. 

New ENGLAND—The New England 
crop a pve to be considerable better 
than year and all reports from heavy 
production centers indicate a large crop 


Apple Crop Report for 


By Bureau of Crop Estimates, Washington, D.C. 


3 well cared for a. Poca crop he 
aine is showing up fine and promises 
exceed the 1918 crop b 406,000 barrels. 
It now looks as though Maine would ship 
around 3,511 cars as compared with 1,256 
cars last year. In the heavy production cen- 
ters in Oxford county it now appears that 
the crop will be four or five times that of 
last year. York county has not much 
more than half a crop. In New Hamp- 
shire the gipsy moth has done a great deal 
of d e and the crop has been cut to 60% 
of a fullicrop. In Massachusetts we 
sprayed and cared for orchards have in 
most cases a very good crop, while neg- 
lected ones are very light. It is ex 
that this year’s crop will exceed that of 
1918 by 20%. 

SHENANDOAH-CUMBERLAND DISTRICT— 
The Shenandoah-Cumberland District, 
extending from Staunton, Va., to Harris- 
burg, Pa., ‘including the most important 

roducing counties of ‘Virginia, West 
Maryland, and Pennsylvania 


Virginia, 
% of a crop as compared 


now promises 


with 65% of a cfop last year, or 2,200,000 
barrels compared with 2,600,000 barrels, a 
shortage of 400,000 barrels over the crop 
of 1918. Frederick county, or the Win- 


chester section in Virginia, promises about 


Commercial Apple Crop Report for July, 1919 


48% of a crop, while Berkely and Jefferson 
counties, W. Va., or the Martinsburg dis- 
trict, which produces most of the West 
Virginia commercial crop, promises about 
44%. Washington county, Md., has about 
40% of a crop while Franklin and Adams 
counties, Pa., have between 50% and 60% 
of a crop. However, down the valley in 
Augusta county the crop will be short, al- 
though better than last year. From Staun- 
ton to Winchester, Stayman and Winesap 
paren speaking will not run over 50%. 

ey are very scabby and probably will 
not pack out over 40% No. 1. ‘Yorks are 
showing up much better than the Wine- 
saps, and are fairly clean. The drop is en- 
tirely over through the important Shenan- 
doah-Cumberland district and if conditions 
continue favorable the erry | fruit 
may tend to ificrease the estimate for this 
district. 

PIEDMONT DISTRICT OF VIRGINIA—The 
Piedmont District of Virginia now prom- 
ises a crop of 523,000 barrels as compared 
with 465,000 barrels last year. The in- 
crease is largely in Albemarle and Nelson 
counties. elson county will have aoe 
twice the crop of last year and the Roc 
Fish valley will probably have three times 
the crop of last year. Albemarle Pippins 
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“American Fruit ( 


July, 1915 


are almost-a full crop in the Piedman 
trict,- while Winesap and Stayvma. 
showi up. very well. Covesyilis , 
probably ship this year about 50,094 
rels as com with 25,000 last ; 
Farther south in the Roanoke seetign, 
are indications for about 50% about ts. 
Hail in oe d did considerable dams. 
For the Back Creek and Starkey see 
there will be about 55% of last Year's emp 
while Bent Mountain district will nos} 
over 20% of last year or 10% of a fulles 
due to light bloom and heavy frost, - 
ahannock county, in the Upper Pigdmy 
about one-third of a crop or two. 
of the crop of last year. uthwest 
ginia has a very light crop, due 
severe frost di e. Most counties ins 
section will have less than 25% of aa 
OxnI0o—The Ohio apple crop at pms 
does not promise to exceed 30% of; 
crop, as compared’ with 52% ve 
The crop in southern Ohio will only: 
about one-third of that of 1918 or arp 
115,000 barrels as compared with 917 
last year. Lawrence county hag , 
84% of a crop, Athens, Gallia, and 
from 17% to 22% of a crop and the; 
trict about Marietta about 25%. North 
Ohio also shows a low condition and; 
parts of the state report a light commas 
apple crop. A few of the well sprayat 
cared for orchards in various localities 
showing up well, but these are the ; 
tion. The commercial crop for ¢ 
pag to be 520,000 barrels or 
ast year’s crop. f 
NORTH CAROLINA AND GEORGIA= 
Carolina now has but 25% of a er 
important commercial centers am 
light. There will be little more tha 
of a.crop in the district about Way 
The Mt. Airy district has about & 
crop. In Georgia the commercial’ 
of Habersham county has slight} 
than 30% of a crop and all yari 
exceedingly light, with the ex 
Ben Davis and Yates, the latter < 
has a very good crop. ian 
NEw JERSEY now indicates a 0 
of 65% as compared with 70% on 
The crop is very good in the souther 
ties and on the whole the producti 
state promises to about equal that of 
year. New Jersey leans strongly #1 
production of early apples. n 
ment of these has already 
crop of early varieties will run aro 
200,000 barrels, most of which will a 
inate in Burlington, Monmouth, 
Cumberland and Gloucester counties, 
DELAWARE—The crop in Delaware 
year now promises to be about 60%) 
which about 400,000 five-eighths bul 
baskets will be made up of late vari 
compared with 140,000 baskets ot} 
varieties last year. The early 
vill probably run something over a0 
baskets or nearly 70,000 barrels a 
pared with 140,000 barrels last year, 7 
early apple movement began about? 
reach its crest about July! . 


PENNSYLVANIA now reports a ¢ 
of 47% as compared with oF last Jt 
or 80% of last year’s crop. The Gy) 
most of the sections of Pennsylvail 
light, with the exception of the coum 
included in the Shenandoah-Cumbem 
district, which promise better than i 
crop. These counties comprising Fraim 
Adams and York are the most impom 
of the Pennsylvania commercial cou 
Commercial production for the stae#® 
timated at 892,000 barrels as com 
with 1,116,000 barrels last year 
000 barrels in a full crop year. 


Central States 


INDIANA—The Indiana apple @ 
tremely spotted. Some orchal 
geod crops and others nearby are 

arly varieties much better than We® 
ter sorts. A large part of the commm® 
crop will be sold locally. BE 

ILLINOIS—Ben Davis, the leadil 
ety grown in Illinois, has a very Hig 
this year. The Jonathans range# 
to excellent. Grimes Golden and. 
are only. fair. Lots of apple 

arts of the state. Blotch is deve 
ruit in southern sections. From 
prospects the total commercial 


5 year will not exceed the crop of ig 


was estimated at 750,000 bz 
MicHicAN—An “excessive — 
“ Continued on page 
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is a tremendous 


"Tee used both solid tires and Goodyear Pneumatic Cord Truck Tires in hard country 


hauling 
advantage. 
tons on pneumatics, 


good for up to 25,000. 
but pneumatics in this conan 


possible on anything 


using them here by fall,” —F. L. Shafroth, Rural 


§ a resuit of the experience 
described above, farmers 
found San Juan, Texas,are now 
ng motortrucks equipped 
Goodyear Pneumatic Cord 
ck Tires. 


Or some time they have noted 

Mat, in hauling crops for them, 

 Shafroth’s truck on these 

§ has frequently covered 

ce¢.as much: ground as his 
mer solid-tired truck. 


ey have noted that it has 
Otiated the 62-mile round 
‘to Harlingen, Texas, in 4 
irs as against 8 hours for the 





. doin 


I know the traction and cushioning of the pneumatics 
We could only handle 140 tons per month on solids but now carry 200 


re tough—have gone 14,000 miles on bad roads and look 
e get 14 miles to the gallon of gasoline—a fine record not 


solid-tired truck; that it has 
hauled-40% more: tonnage per 
month and made a monthly 
profit of $200 for its owner. 


They have noted that the whole 
improvement has been due 


jae to the traction and 


cushioning of. the pneumatics 


‘which enable better rates of 


travel on the Texas trails, par- 
ticularly over rough or sandy 
stretches that slow down solid 
tires considerably. . 

They have noted that, while 
much more work, this 
Goodyear-Pneumatic-equipped 


Probably 25 to 30 farmers will be 
auling Contractor, San Juan, Texas ; 


unit has used less fuel and has 
required much less overhaulin 
than the solid-tired trucks o 
the vicinity. 

They have noted that, despite 
punishing local routes, the rug- 
ged Goodyear Pneumatics re- 
cently passed the 14,000-mile 
mark appearing well able to 
run 20,000 to 25,000 miles. 


Certainly facts like these easil 
explain the action of rural truc 
owners who change over to 
Goodyear Pneumatic Cord 
Truck Tireswithout waiting for 
solid tires to wear out. 


THe Goopygear Tire & Russer ComMpANy,AKRON, OHI0 



































Perishable—Ship Via Bethlehem 


Bethlehem owners are sure of the highest market price on their) perish- 
able produce. Via Bethlehem means on time always. 

pend lved thousands of f trans 

anions of nom yy nies ower of the enduringly ocoueenien engine is delivered 

jto, the rear wheels Oy Jueerat wg ag _— oe an ee means 

‘econo: wo! . thlehem 

ang A eno cae emonstration of EiSichem Superiority. 

“1} ton chassis 34 ton chassis 
$1965 $3465 


tion probleme 


2} ton chassis 
$2365 


F. O. B ALLENTOWN 


BETHLEHEM 


== INTERNAL GEAR DRIVE == 


MOTORX TRUCKS 


a= DEPENDABLE DELIVERY == 
BETHIEHEM MOTORS CORPN. ALLENTOWN, PA. 


“Home Clean Home’ 





Home is the dearest place on 
Earth! It is safe refuge of the 
returned traveler, of the sick, 
of those. who need its kindly 
shelter. 


A Sanitary home is the Safest 
home, for when a home is 
kept sanitary it guards against 
disease, Eagle Lye, the con- 
centrated Cleanser will keep 
your home Sanitary, because 
Eagle Lye cleans and deodor- 
izes upon contact — instantly. 
15c, and the housé is clean. 


Your grocer sells. Eagle Lye; 
on his shelves you will ‘see 
the “happy” red can which 
smiles down at you; use its 
contents and yours will be a 


Home Clean Hon 


R.'P. T. PHILLIPS, of Berlin 
M Heights, O., is using a 14% ton 

truck for ge his produce to 
market. A good deal of ‘this is fruit, 
although the truck is frequently loaded 
with cattle. 
Mr, Phillips states that on the average, 
farmers in his neighborhood receive 75c 
wholesale for half bushel of apples deliv- 


the express platform at Berlin f 


His records show that it costs him ‘7 


to run his truck to Cleveland and hea 


distance of 110 miles for the ro 
This leaves him a profit of $34.00 whi 
makes simply because he delivers hig» 
duce at the market instead of selling 4 
the farm. He has found this such a5 
able investment that he buys the pm 





ered in Cleveland. From this must be de- 
ducted: 38c express charges and 714c com- 
mission, leaving the grower a net of 3414c 
for his basket of apples. 

On this truck Mr. Phillips hauls 120 
half-bushel baskets at a time. He sells 
these in Cleveland for 75¢ net, or $48.00 
more than they would bring him if sold at 


are highly perishable. They must 
be picked and marketed as quickly 


Te is a “peach” of a load. Peaches 
as possible at the right moment. They re- 


Trucks Are;the Modern Way of Hauling Stock to Market 


of his neighbors and hauls it to Cleyd 
simply to get the increased profit 
this business nets him. 

_ We are publishing a photograph ofj 
truck loaded with cattle. By h 
these cattle to Cleveland he seq 
$120.00 more for them than it was pg 
for him to get at his farm. 


Growers Use Motor Trucks 


fruit is less liable to damage in t& 
The truck is a big paying investment 

a fruit farm. When it is not haulingii 

there is a limitless number of thingsi 





quire great care in handling-and shipment 
so that they will not become bruised. This 
truck is hauling a load of peaches to market 
that. would require many wagons and 
teams. It makes greater speed and the 


By Halton D. 


HEN fruit trees stand near the di- 

vision line of adjoining owners, 

and the branches spread over the 
two farms, who owns the fruit? 
tion has troubled the owners, been produc- 
tive of fist fights and settled by the courts. 
A-case involving such a dispute was 
heard by the New York courts many years 
ago, and the decision then given has been 
followed in many other states. ‘It appears 
from the printed case that one Dr. Hoff- 
man had a cherry tree which stood on his 
side of the line fence. The branches spread. 
Ovér'the adjoining land of Mr. Armstrong. 
Dr. Hoffman told his sister to go out and 


4 pick.the cherries and while she was doing 
-| so Mr. Armstrong came along and orde 


her to stop. It appears, however, that she 
was bound to get the cherries and while 
endeavoring to stop her it was claimed that 
Mr. Armstrong was guilty of assaulting 


4 her. She sued him for the assault, and got 


a judgment of one thousand dollars.. He 
claimed that he used no greater force than 





was necessary in defense of his property, 


“ 


The ques- | 


Peaches Reach the Market Quickly When a Truck is Used 


to do about the farm. It hauls mit 
for repairs and improvements. ltl 
young trees and plants, fertilizers, ett 
pays for itself many times over in pM 
convenience, service and saving 0! 


Who Owns the Fruit? 


Bly, New York 
and therefore, was justified in using @® 
The court held, however, that inasmuss 
the trunk of the tree stood upon Dri 
man’s land, he was entitled to all the® 
even though the branches pro) 
the land-of his neighbor and whet 
neighbor attempted to prevent te ™ 
ering of:the fruit, he was a wrong G08" 
was further held, following the decisimt 
the courts of England, that an aevty 
owner does not have title to any Pate 
tree projecting over his land, unless | 
trunk of the tree stands on the linem! 
his side of the line, although it W® 
mitted that there had been some ™ 
decided otherwise. a 
But it-does not follow that the mam 
does not own the trunk of the tree, 
rights or remedies. If he 1s Galis™ 
reason of the overhanging branci® 
ean collect his damages. oreovers ’ 
sues for it, he is entitled to an i) 
restraining his neighbor from ? 
me so near the boundary line 
im. 











cl Turns i in little more 


_ The Cletrac is being more extensively 
used for orchard work than any other 
tractor because of its small size, short 

. ring radius, sturdy construction and 

| economical operation. | 


And because of its distinctive tank-type 
construction it is particularly well adapted 


r work on hills and over loose, soft:soil. - 


It operates on a surprisingly small 
amount of kerosene, distillate or gasoline, 
| yet gives you all the power you need. 
| Itsteers by the power of its own engine. 
| twill turn completely. around, with an im- 
| plement, in little more than its own length. 


than its own length 


Its unusually small size, 50 inches wide, 
52 inches high and 96 inches long, 
enables it to drive easily under low hang- 
ing branches and between trees, making it 
ideal for practically any kind of orchard 
work, 


Write for our illustrated booklet 
“Selecting Your Tractor’ and the name 
of the nearest Cleveland dealer 


the Cleveland Tractor Co. 
18935 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


The largest producers of Tank- 
Type tractors in the world 


j 


> TYPE TRACTOR 


(Formerly known as the ‘Chagpont” eroeter) 


~~ 
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ONE MAN > 


Does The Work of Four | pgs 


dies are adjustable so that a boy or 
girl can operate it. Travels 120 to 

to 200 feet a minute and does much 
better work and more work than four 
men can do with hand machines. 

Will cultivate hard, baked soil impossi- 
ble to cultivate with hand machines— 
goes deeper — four to five inches— and 


you know that 


means better cultivation 


yields. Works between 10 and 12 


inch rows and 


is the biggest 


engine for runn 


saw, etc. For 


within 1% inch of plants. 


MERRY GARDEN 
AUTO CULTIVATOR 


labor-saver, biggest profit-pro- 
ducer ever offered to farmers and gardeners, 


you: 
ivatin 


BOY OR GIRL 
CAN OPERATE IT 
One 


or ond chenper. on of gasoline lasts 4 to 
sim; i 
attaching Me p. sbadious 


Smads gules k aalille eats Fee te laathane 


Sold on a Money-back Guarantee 


Fontes no rit, 2 
free trial. sores gee 
bem teine ype 


direct from this advertisement. We will allow you a 
- tee. We guarantee this machine to cu 


work, purchaser in 
Be Peale Same 


back Guaran’ 
ogy Tesnon &t tails to de 


dame, agrect to notify ue within 6 purchase movey aa be pail” Pee 
Shipping Ibs, For further information, 


land, Ohio. 


THE ATLANTIC MACHINE & MFG. CO.,437 W, Prospect Av.,Cleveland, 0. 


weight 


WANTED—Live Wire Representatives in All Localities. 


Reg. U, S, Patent Office 


Saves Extra Truck Trips 





The Motorless 
Motor Truck 


Thousands 
in Use 


DIVISION No. 1 
Light Four-wheeled 
mobiles for use 
with peasenger cars or 
light trucks, 1,250 lbe., 
%-ton and 1-ton. 
DIVISION No. 2 
Heavy-duty Four- 
wheeled Trailmobiles 


for use with trucks; 
1% tons, non-revers- 
ible; 2 tons; 334 tons; 
and 5 tons, reversible. 
DIVISION No. $ 
Trailmobile 8S e mi - 
Trailers: 2 tone: 3 
tons; § tons; and 
7 tons. 











ery at Patchogue, L. I., to the big estates in the vicin- 
ity the Trailmobile shown in the picture often saves the 
truck an extra trip. ‘ 


I N delivering plants and trees from the Swan River Nurs- 


One driver does twice as much work with no more effort - 


when his truck pulls a Trailmobile; the Trailmobile adds 
only 12}4 per cent to the cost of operating the truck. 

Drawn by a light passenger car a Trailmobile will take 
the place of a one-ton truck and do the work of two or 
three teams. It relieves the man shortage in the farmer’s 
rush times, 

_The exclusive Trailmobile steering and coupling mech- 
anism is covered by patents. It ss, Fim the Trailmobile to 
track accurately behind the truck on any road and makes 
it so easy on tires that the tire companies have never been 
able to figure average costs for tires used on Trailmobiles. 


Write for booklet, ‘‘Economy in Hauling”’ 
The Trailmobile Co. 


NO PUSHING 
RUNS ITSELF 


American Frui 
HE HIGH cost of barrels during the inches, circumference of bilge 
past few years, and the prospect urement 64 inches. 
that prices will go materially higher 
in the future has caused us to investigate 
the sources of supply and the different 
methods of making and purchasing barre 
and stock. 
At this writing, it is our belief that the 
Hollingshead system of barrel making 


offers the best opportunity for growers to 
reduce the cost of their apple barrels. 


when you most need them ag 
obtainable. 


rels, 4 steel hooped at 50¢ eap 

Lousiville, Ky., prior to July 99 

which time price will advance fe 
The freight charges from 


Greenwood, Va., is 26c per 100 nus 


has been lost on account of no haps 


Having in store the knock-dow: 
will assure you absolutely againg 
fruit, through inability in seeurnss 


Bet 


We can supply knocked-down gum 


Yan 


approximately 5 4c per barrel, earigs 


The assembling outfit, cast 
form, set truss hoops and h 


supplied without cost to users of gy, 


heading and hoops, but the ¢ 
main the property of J. D. He 


In order not to deprive anyone 


curing all the benefits of m 
rels the Hollingshead way vou 


mn 


S: 


glad to supply the less than capigs 


ne 


orders for 300 to 


also, sa 
a cost owing to higher 


which t 


would be about 8 4c freight each, dy 
to your particular station, othe, 


taking a higher or lower rate, 


price probably a few cents more opie 


We prefer to supply the steel } 


rels as it does away with having om 


familiar with fitting wood hoops, hj ' 


Setting Stavesin Form rere + ithe fase hoop kng 
arrels without itional ; 
The following letter gives a number of Keer 
valuable and interesting facts in regard to 
the apple barrel situation: 


Editor of American Fruit GROWER: 

In answer to your inquiry regarding the 
+ ana process of making apple bar- 
rels: 

This is an easy method of making barrels 
with skilled or unskilled help and enables us 
to offer a barrel service for everyone every- 
where. 

The knocked-down apple barrels or 
shooks we offer have the staves chamfered, 
crozed and bent as we set the staves up in 
barrel form at our factory, fire them thor- 
oughly over heaters to set and hold the 
bilge curve. They are then trussed and 
worked off. by machinery, vs., chamfered 
and crozed, The staves for each barrel are 
then knocked-down and tied in separate 
bundles ready for shipment and can then be 
assembled by. unskilled help with the use of 
the Hollingshead cast iron raising form. 
The heading is circled 17 \% inches diameter. 
We prefer to supply steel hoops with these 
knocked-down barrels. Hoops are beaded 
steel 14% inches wide and rounded, flared 
and riveted, ready to go on the barrel. 
These hoops are stronger than wooden 
hoops and head liners are not necessary. 


A. L. Porssgn, 


Editor of AMERICAN FRUIT 
know that in some parts of nort 


quite numerous. 
On June 8th I was at a 
Warsaw, Ind., and the man ¢ 
me if I could hear the locusts, A 
time I was able to make 


mosquitoes. 


all ages, from just as they beg, 
on the trunk of a tree until they 
enough to fly and make a noise, 

One thing I noticed that m 
adults were on the oak, hicko 


—o wae come from was on 
pparent 
their shell, 
choice of what they cling to, to 
this shedding period. 

Some of the small trees I wa 


locust was on 


marsh there was no shells or I¢ 
After I returned to the hou 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE | 


le] 


the orchard, to see if any locusts hil 


Placing Head in Barrel 


It. takes from three to six minutes to as- 
semble a 

We manufacture our own barrel material 
in a large way, having a production of more 
than 50 million staves per year, so our 
source of supply is definite. The matter of 
being able to assemble barrels by the Hol- 
li ead system is scientific and positive, 
but simple, easy and perfect. 

One customer we have in Illinois who 
ships apprer in a large way used to make his 
barrels town and where he formerly 
hauled ten loads of made-up barrels to one 
orchard twelve miles distant he loads all this 
in knocked-down barrels, including the as- 
semb outfit, in one load to the orchard 
and es the barrels at the storehouse. 
In this way he saves nine 12-mile trips. 

In shipping Hollingshead knocked-down 

Is we can load 2,000 to 2,500 in the 
same car that would hold 300 to 400 made- 
up barrels. This shows the relative saving 
in storage space and does away with having 
to hunt all over the district for barrel stor- 
age space at this time of the year. Barrels 
are made up as needed and handled only 
onee. The saving in freight charges must 
also be considered. The rate on the 
knocked-down barrels kam * same as ma- 
terial rate and about one-half that of made- 


up barrels. 

The cubic capacity of these barrels con- 
forms with the al covering standardized 
oy represen as nearly as 
7; cubic inches, diameter of 
17% inches, distan 


three or four, although the om 
as many as was in that timbens 
later some of them will come tom 


long getti' 
find ; 
locust crop around me. As 

nice orchard just set this 

surely was greatly relieved wi 
or locusts were found anywit 
doesn’t seem to me that I am 


of ay : 
This letter may be of no int 

but I am going to make severa 

this farm and watch those locust 


my own self. ‘Yours very U 


STRAWBERRIES SOLD 


The strawberry growers % 
ized a handsome sum Hh 
this season, after being badly @ 
the frost and later by the rain 
ciation shipped sixty-five Ca 
to $170,000.00. Joseph Ma 
record as the champion straw? 
he having sold from two 


ce between heads 26 





in there yet. I was only abletom™ 


-On my return home you bers) 
in the woods aroun 
out what the prospect Wa” 


D. C. DAViS) it 


Very truly yo ‘: 


-Thought you might be inter 
ana the locusts have begun t i. 


i 
le 


and I do believe I saw a million off 


wild cherry, but the shells from wil 


shake. And when I shook them thei 
would fly out like a large bunch offi 


I pulled one small limb from as 
and took it to the house. It had@ 
and 10 locust shells. This wasa@ 
thing. Some of the limbs higher @ 
trees had more than that. pt 

But one Shing special that I now 
y in the dryer pam 
woods. Around the ponds and am 


about 80 rods from the timber. 1 


mer and see just what they do tat 


By Elsa Alabaugh, Ten gr 


‘ them ¢ 
near as I can give an illustratig 
sounded to me some like a large sim 


After dinner we went out in them 


the locust before thy 
and become adults i 
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‘alk on ‘Pecans and Nuts 


By Dr. W. C. Deming, Washington, D. C. 


MY way back from the Great 
‘Falls of the Potomac, this Sunday 
afternoon, I saw in front of a man’s 
“Mace what at a distance looked like a long 

tow of pecan trees. I thought, ‘‘Some- 
ody 1 lives here, somebody of sense, 
Shody to know.” So rare is it to see a 
2 ng of nut trees. But, alas, as I drew 
‘Saar [ saw they were only ash trees, mere 
shes of leaves. I like all trees but I 
Moy that give me fruit as well as 
| shade and beauty. : 
" But there are a number of bearing pecan 
wes in or near the District of Columbia. 
ine in Takoma Park was raised from a 
7s said to be eight years old and to 
g borne nuts since it was four years old. 
Hstrunk is about eight inches in diameter 
‘and the tree is now loaded with bloom. 
“ Ttappears to be an exceptional and remark- 
Ha real orchard of nut trees that I 
of near here is that of Mr. T. P. 
Hepage, a former president of the 
thern Nut Growers’ Association, at 
owie, Md., where he has thirty acres set 
grafted pecans which are Just begin- 
sto bear afew nuts. . 
The great pecan trees at Marietta, Md., 
few miles from Washington, said to have 
en grown from nuts sent the owner by 
Jefferson, and the large trees at 
punt Vernon, are well known to many 
ws. Thus Washington and Jefferson, 
than a hundred years ago, were 
iraging the planting of nut trees. 
How slow is progress.even with the best 
1 nsors! iseson has been called ‘‘The 
First Scientific Sponsor of the Pecan.” 
Tefers to the nuts as the “‘paccan”’ of 
nois nut,” thus showing that he 
eans the western not the southern pecan. 
is also credited: with having grafted or 
idded the English walnut. 
Te are a good many English walnut 
inthe-District of Columbia. Iseldom 
a new walk or drive without seeing 
n. The dargent group I know is on Wis- 
-consin Ave. of fifteen or twenty trees, 
all seedlings and therefore differing widely 
fom one another, two of which are named 
are being propagated, the Barnes and 
ptomac. One of the largest I have 
rseen anywhere, if not the very largest, 
Shoemaker tree at 31st and O Sts. 
are a number in the Capitol Grounds 
aid at the Arlington farm. Only this 
Morning I discovered several trees bearin 
_ dhisters of nuts and growing in a neglected 
on ei now used by the Walter 
t ospital. 


Nut Trees as Memorials 


I wonder how many of.my readers have 

ted on my plea to plant nut trees in 

P, of our soldiers! I’m afraid they 
‘Raven't planted ten thousand trees but, 
myway, wy esa write to the editor, those 
Mt you who have planted, and let us know 
‘What you have done? It will be a stimu- 
won to others. I will be the first one to 
We have been a little slow in get- 
Sng under way, here at the Walter Reed 
=epital in Washington, for it isn’t a one 
Man business and great bodies moveslowly, 
it we have set out six grafted nut trees, 
ne of Franquette and Mayette 
Igush uts, one Stabler and one 
womas black walnut and one Posey and 
Sreen River pecan. Incident: we 
movie in our commanding offi- 

setting the trees and demon- 

ocul ed trees should be set. All 

Tees have begun growing beautifully. 

wey are to be known as the first trees 
ited for the Walter Reed Hospital 
uum, now being developed under 
Nar ence and personal supervision of 
* jaed os Co na Con, gh ge oa hg 
7, culture orn ollege of Agricul- 
‘aa hospital now has about 1,800 
mostly wounded soldiers from 

i. * ape Lumsden and I are asso- 


sane 


agricultural work of the re- 
ction department. 


‘Tree Crops 


arguments for nut ing seem so 
fe those who have thought about 
In y seems n to state 
ei ant tact I don’t recall ever. having 
argument against it. It is‘all one 
HY man can think it out for him- 
ome to but one conclusion, that it 
to grow nuts, The whole 
about it 


2 great arguments for nut 


growing is that nuts are a tree crop. Dr. 
J. Russell Smith of the University of Penn- 
sylvania is the chief advocate in this coun- 
try of tree crops. 

After observation abroad of the much 
greater use for centuries of crops grown on 
trees for feeding man and his domesticated 
animals he strongly urges us to do a similar 
thing here. He calls crop yielding trees 
great engines of production. A number of 
his articles are published in the annual 
reports of the Northern Nut Growers’ 
Association and I suggest that my readers 
join this association, through the secre- 
tary, Mr. W. G. Bixby, 32 Grand Ave., 
Baldwin, Nassua Co., N. Y., and get these 
reports at 25 cents each which also contain 
many papers read at thé meetings of the 
association and the discussions thereon. It 
is the only way to keep abreast of the prog- 
ress of nut culture. By acombination offer 
with membership the American Nut Jour- 
nal, published by W. T. Olcott; Ellwanger 
and Barry Building, Rochester, N. Y., can 
also be had, which. recounts the doings of 
nut culture over the whole United States. 

I should just like to ask my readers if 
they do not think it would be worth while 
to grow as many crops as possible on 
trees? Practically all that we grow now on 
trees is our soft fruits, apples, pears, 
peaches, plums, etc. But these fruits, 
while delicious to the palate, furnishing 
—— elements for nutrition and 
profitable commercially, are not highly 
concentrated foods. They are mostly 
flavored and sweetened water. It would 


take twenty-five or thirty good-sized . 


apples, a half peach basket full, to furnish 
a man with a day’s food. The same 
amount of food would be furnished by a 
pound of nut meats and a few glasses of 
water. Not, of course, that any one would 
wish to cut down the production of our 
delicious fruits but only that we should 
alg more nuts. For our actual nourishing 
ood we now depend chiefly on. meats, 
grains and the products of the cow and 
hen. But Dr. J. H. Kellogg of Battle 
Creek, Mich., states that you can get 
twenty times as much food from an acre 
planted with nut trees as you can from 
using it to fatten steers. our grazing 
land is rapidly becoming reduced it can be 
readily seen that any method of making 
land produce more food is a thing to be 
considered. Dr. Kellogg’s paper on “‘The 
Advent of Nuts into the. Nation’s List of 
Staple Foods,” reprinted from the Ameri- 


-ean. Nut Journal, can be had from the pub- 


lisher for five cents, as may several other 
reprints of valuable papers on nut growing. 

In countries where nuts are grown as 
money crops the trees are not usually set in 
orchards, as are our fruit trees, but along 
the ot me scattered as the srg or, 
very frequently, on rough’@@hilly land not 
suitable for tilling. The number of nut 
trees determines the rental or sale-value of 
the land. On tillable land’the trees inter- 
fere but little with cropping. Even if set 
in orchard form intercropping can be 
practiced for a long time, ‘sirice the trees 
should be set from 60 to 100 feet apart, 
to get best results, which come with nut 
trees when they are able to spread to the 


‘fullest extent without in the least inter- 


fering with one another. When the trees 
have grown large, whether on tillable or 
untillable land, it may be used for pastur- 
ing sheep or hogs or even cattle. This 
method with tree crops abeve and sown 
crops or pasturage below has been called 
by Dr. Smith ‘‘two story”’ agriculture. 

There have been upward of fifty requests 
for the circular on nut tree grafting, show- 
ing a greater number of persons interested 
in this one phase of nutgrowing than I 
had expected. 

I again ask my readers to be on the look- 
out, from this time on, for good nut trees 
that bear good nuts and to send specimens 
to-the secretary of the Northern Nut 
Growers’ Association when the time comes. 
Substantial prizes are offered by the asso- 
ciation ranging from $50 for a native hazel 
nut that can compete with the filbert of 
the markets, $25 for a shagbark ney 
better than those now being propagated, 
down to numerous prizes of smaller sums 
for the best specimens of almost all of the 
other kinds of nuts. In addition the name 
of the sender will be given officially to any 
meritorious nut, a thing which brings some 
lasting distinction. Here is a great chance 
for the Boy and Girl Scouts, or any boy or 
girl, and for some grown people too. 


Renovating the Small 
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Fruit Plantation 


By S. J. Bole 


pay to take from a small fruit plan- 
tation before plowing up depends 
on the following considérations: 

1. The kind of fruit. 

2. The variety planted. 

3. ‘The care given: 

4. The kind of soil. 

5. The climate. 

6. The cost of resetting. 


Duration of Plantation 


The number of years that small fruits 
will: bear successful crops varies widely, 
Strawberry plantations are managed so as 
to give from one to five or six crops while a 
vineyard will last from forty to sixty years. 
Blackberries- and red raspberries propa- 
gate by sending up suckers from under- 
ground roots. This rejuvenates the plan- 
tation each year and extends. its life to 
from fifteen to thirty years, _Contrasted 
with this method of propagation is that of 
the black and purple raspberries which 
grow from the crown of the original plant 
‘and so neyer spreads or changes its posi- 
-tion in the soil. These are, limited to a 
much fewer number of years and generally 
give not.more than five or six successful 
crops... Currants and gooseberries bein 
perennial above as walt as below groun 
will live for many years. Careful pruning 
each year prevents the tops from becoming 
too thick but in time the roots crowd and 
should be replaced after ten or twelve 
years. 

Some varieties of all the fruits are vigor- 
ous and others. are weak growers. The 
former will generally produce a few more 
paying crops than will the latter. This is 
due to the fact that. weak growing plants, 
like Herbert raspberry and the Delaware 
grape, soon run out while the vigorous 
growing Cuthbert raspberry and Concord 
grape persists for a longer petiod of time. 

The age of the plantation depends more 
on the care given than on any other single 
factor. Most growers of tree fruits adyo- 
cate clean culture and trees will grow in 

ass and sod even better than will bush 
ruits, grapes and strawberries. . Therefore, 
care means much as to the duration of the 
small fruit plantation. Closely connected 
with cultivation is the kind of soil. Some 
X henge of soil like sandy loam.and a light 
clay loam will keep mellow arid be much 
more readily kept free from grass and 
weed than will a heavy clay or prairie soil, 
the small particles of which allow it to be- 
come extremely dry, hard and difficult to 
work. 

The age of a plantation also depends on 
the climate. It is readily seen that a small 
fruit plantation, especially strawberries, 
will be more vigorous and prolific after a 
few years in the humid regions of the north 
than in the semi-arid west or im certain 
parts of the south with its long and ex- 
tremely hot summers; 

The cost or resetting has much to do 
with the age at which a, plantation is 
plowed under. If the plants are expensive, 
require a considerable time to get started 
and some little effort to plant, a planta- 
tion is often kept when its vitality has 
been reduced to half a crop. It is quite 
probable, however, that from the stand- 
point of profit in the business, many plan- 
tations are left too long. A cow that eves 
only enough milk to pay for her keep 
might better be disposed of; so with fruit, 
the small yield never brings a profit in the 


long run. 
Renewal Methods 


Because blackberries and red raspberries 
a much the same as do strawberries, 
they are generally grown in a matted row 
about three feet wide. As the canes are 
biennial and are removed soon after the 
fruit is removed, the plantation is renewed 
by simply keeping. the row hoed and 
the plants thinned down to a point where 
the canes bear a good crop of fine berries. 
Black and purple raspberries, on the other 
hand, do not reproduce by suckers and so 
reach a maximum yield during the second, 
third or fourth picking and then gradually 
deteriorate in vitality and production. 
Other than thinning out the number of 
shoots each summer to the three or four 
strongest, there is no renewal of the planta- 
tion until the canes are plower under and a 
new planting made. Growers of small 
fruits should be even more careful to rotate 


TT NUMBER of crops that it would. 


their crops than grain farmers. “These 
fruits are grown on the same soil from a 
few to forty years and there is consequent- 
ly a one-sided wear of the soil during such 
a period. Then too, disease and insects — 
are apt to become serious unless kept under 
more or less perfect control. ~ An old plan- 
tation always responds well to two or three 
crops of hay, vegetables or grain and such 


a piece of land ought. to be tilled for a few 


years before planting again even to some 
other kind of fruit. 

Gooseberries and currants like black 
and purple caps, if well cared for, will not 
spread out of the original hills. The reno- 
vating of these fruits, therefore, is just the 
same as with these. Of course, the pruning 
of these two fruits eliminates all but three 
of the young shoots each spring and all the 
bearing bushes after they have borne three 
crops. Grapes unlike blackberries and 
raspberries have a perennial cane or 
trunk. Also, unlike gooseberries and 
currants, the perennial stems above ground 
are permitted to grow much longer than 
three years. Of course, the pruning each 
spring renews the bearing vines and this 
renewal consists of cutting back to spurs, 
arms or trunks. The method of renewing 
the trunks or canes at the ground each 
year is, therefore, one method of renewal 
but when old trunks of the grapes are re- 
placed by new ones and then removed at 
the ground, the vine is said to be rejuven- 
ated. The writer was in the Jones vine- 

ard at Lawton, Mich., of Concord and 

elaware recently and noted that many of 
the “vines were vigorous and thrifty after 
being planted forty-nine years and without 
being rejuvenated during that time. 


The Strawberry 


The method of renewal in case of straw- 
berries depends more or less on the way the 
plants are trained. The climate and the 
soil, also, have something to do with the 
renewal method to use. In the extreme 
south and sometimes in the north, but one 
crop is removed. In this case, no renewal 
is necessary. However, where two or 
more crops are removed, the plantation 
must be renewed. This includes thinning 
or renewing the tops as well as the roots. 

When “strawberries are trained in the 
hill system, the increase from year to year 
is notin the number of plants but in the 
number of crowns on the plants. Each 
plant when set has one crown which in- 


“ereases during the first season by division 


to two or more. As these crowns increase 
in number the hills get thicker and higher 
above ground. This added height tends to 
increase, the winter injury. Renewal in 
case of the hill system, therefore, consists 
in throwing fresh soil among and over 
these crowns. This is done in different 
ways by farm implements Bie hand as 
soon as the berries are harvested, and cul- 
tivation is continued during the late sum- 
mer and autumn. ; 
When strawberries are trained in the 
hedge row system, the increase is in the 
number of runner plants that set from time 
to time. In this system, the objects of re- 
newal are to thin out or destroy the tops 
and: thin out the number of plants, de- 
stroying the old — plants especially. 
The first step in the process generally con- 
sists of mowing the plants down éither 
with a mowing machine or scythe and 
after they are dry and, if possible when 
the wind is blowing, burn the plantation 
over. The object in burning over is to de- 
stroy the old leaves and thus help in the 
control of insects and disease. This is 
especially good practice when either 
the leaf-roller or leaf-spot is more or less 
serious. Some of the winter mulch may 
have to be removed and burned, if the cov- 
ering of dry matter should be heavy enough 
to injure the crowns of the fruit in burning. 
The next thing to do is to reduce the 
number of plants by removing a furrow 
from (1) one side of the matted rows, (2) 
both-sides of them or (3) crosswise of the 
rows.. A narrow disc harrow is the best 
implement for doteg this work although a 
one-horse turning plow or cultivator might 
be used. ° The mulch that is not burned is 
cut into the ground and adds humus to the 
soil, ‘The middles are then fertilized if 
needed and cultivated, after which the 
rows and middles are well dug up with a 
spike-tooth harrow set to run fairly deep. 








“Tell Put 
Money In 
Your Pocket 
Too.” 


**That’s where I got mine—out of this book! It 
taught me how to use dynamite. And I wouldn’t 
trade that knowledge for a farm.” — 

“*Better take my advice, Fred, send for this book, 
read it, and then use. 
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Controlling the Apple Ma 1 


By Glenn W. Herrick, New York 


ed, the “railroad worm”’ is a pest 
which originally lived upon the wild 
thorn apple and did not force itself on the 
attention of fruit-growers in a serious 
way until probably about the middle of 
the last century. Since that time it has 
steadily increased until it has become one 
of the important pests of the apple in the 
northeastern part of the United States. 
It occurs from Nova Scotia through New 
England westward to the Dakotas. 

It is worse on summer and fall varieties, 
although, ‘of late years, complaints have 
been made regarding it on winter varieties 
of apples, expecially the Northern Spy. 
It has been recorded as attacking over 
seventy varieties of apples. It is particu- 
larly injurious to the Red Astrachan, Early 
Harvest, Maiden Blush, Tolman Sweet, 
Fameuse, Twenty Ounce, McIntosh, King, 
Northern Spy, and Rhode Island Greening. 


Life History of the Apple Maggot 
The adult flies emerge from the soil 


a HE apple maggot or as it issometimes 


| from the latter part of June through July 


to September and soon begin placing their 





equally well if an application % « 


about the first of July. Crosby’s oly 


tions and work in the Champlain gi 


of New York have given evidene 
same thing. More conclusive exper 
have been carried on over a series’ 


on a wide scale in the provinces of Ne 


Scotia, and Ontario, in Canada, 
of Nova Scotia, says, ‘‘ We have } 


by spraying with arsenicals to cheek 
maggot injury in orchards in which 
crop of susceptible varieties has hes: 
most, if not entirely, a total loss for ge 

ears, while other infested orchards nes 


and, which were left untreated we 


fested as before.”’ Caesar, of Ontario a 
“Until this year we have added g 

amount, usually half a gallon of mols 
to each forty gallons (U. S. fifty gall 
of the poisoned water; but this year ini 


small but previously badly-infe 


chards we omitted the molasses and 
cured just as good results.” Dr, Hay 
Dominion entomologist, in summing: 
the work in Canada on the control of | 


apple maggot, says “It has been 


sively demonstrated that this insect gay 
, controlled by the timely application ofj 


arsenical sprays.” 


For the earlier varieties the first an 


cation here should be made during 
week of June or first week of Jy 


for the later varieties it may be lay 


until about the middle of July, 


oo.e SS | 


Bees sbaR ee eee. 


Soo ye ed 


of a bad infestation it would be wig! 
make two applications two weeks apart, 
least during the first season. It is} 
advisable to apply from two to three: 
ne eer tree for trees say thirty 
It pay to do fairly thorough spray 
in case of this insect. Be 
Summary of Recommendations 
The apple maggot may be con ole 
spraying the trees lightly with arsenal 
lead (paste) five pounds, cheap mo 
one gallon, and water 100 gallons, ort 
arsenate of lead alone five pounds ® 
water 100 gallons. The writer would} 
the sweetened mixture especially in e@ 
a first attempt to clean up an on 


HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 


“Progressive Cultivation’’ is a 68 page book, fully illustrated with 
photographs and diagrams. It tells you all about the many uses 
of dynamite on the farm and in the orchard. This book will — 
be sent to you free! All you have to do.is to sign the coupon 
printed below and mait it to the Hercules Powder Co. 





The Work of the Apple Maggot 
in the apples just beneath the skin. 


Better send for it today. It will put money in your pocket. 
HERCULES POWDER, CO. 


75 W. 10th St. 


Wilmington Delaware 


Hercules Powder Compary, 75 W. 10th St. Wilmington, Del. 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of ‘‘Progressive Cultivation. ** 


I am interested in dynamite for 








Peach Tree Borer 
has been successfully controlled with 


“SCALECIDE” without “digging out’’. During 
September and October the young borers are just 
beneath the outer bark. Then is the time to apply 


AY 
THE COMPLETE DORMANT SPRAY 
v 


“Makes a Tree Outgrow Its Troubles” 


Write at once—right now—for Experiment Station 
upon the work done in controlling Peach Tree 

Borer by the use of “SCALECIDE.” This includes 
directions for the application. You can’t afford to be 
without a copy. It’s free for the asking and no obligation 
is incurred. A postal card will bring it. Address Dep’t 11 


B. G. PRATT COMPANY | 
50 Church St. New York City 





erever an egg is placed a dimple is pro- 
duced in the apple and a tiny black spot 
at the bottom of the dimple shows where 
the skin of the fruit was punctured. The 
larva will grow ss if the apple is 
mellow but very slowly in hard winter 
apples. In soft summer apples the mag- 
gots may attain their growth in two weeks 
while in Fameuse and McIntosh, for ex- 
— the fruit may show no si of at- 
tack when picked but some time after 
storage, when they become mellow, the 
may suddenly go down to decay as a result 
of the activities of the maggots which were 
present at picking time but very small and 
inactive. The maggots do not leave apples 
until the fruit drops. Then t go into 
the ground an inch or two in depth, change 
to pupae and in most seasons, at » Te- 
main there until the following spring 
Methods of Control 
The flies, as soon as they appear, begin 
feeding by sipping from the surfaces of the 
leaves and fruit and experiments at Ithaca 
during the seasons of 1911 and 1912 on 





4 The Tunnels or “Railroads” of the Maggot 


Under the Skin of Infested Apples 


Primate and Maiden Blush apples demon- 
strated in a clean-out way that this insect 
ean be controlled by spraying infested 
trees with a sweetened poison bait. The 


mixture is composed of arsenate of lead on 


four or five pounds, water 100 gallons, and 
cheap mo one gallon. In previously- 
badly-infested orchards the trees should be 
eprered at least twice, two weeks a part, 
the first application being made during 
the first week in July. 

Later observations gave evidence that 
the addition of molasses to this bait was 


unnecessary the ordinary 
poison sprays would control the pest 





that has been badly infested for a 


of — ge 

he first application should be made 
last week of June or first week of July! 
the early varieties and about the middit 


J for the late varieties. 


badly-infested orchards should be spt 
the first. 
The application should be repeated 4 


twice, at least, durin 
a heavy rain. 


PEARS AMONG APPLE 
By Lewis Hillara, Kansas 
Pears are used as fillers for 





chards, dwarfs mostly, but there # 


serious objection to them, especial} 
er is prone to be careless or @ 


understand the danger that thre 
his apples. Not that I would not uses 
if the pear was a successful fruit in my 


cality and there was a good ready 


for it. I don’t believe there is any 


that will produce a greater profit, 
must be on the gu 


Most of apples are not 


fect to bit ht as , but the diseases 
carried from the pears to the ap 
unless we are willing to use extreme® 


prevent this we better leave the 
out of the orchard as fillers. 1 do 
lieve that we run much risk if we Ke 
a cut away entirely from oUF 
and use the more blight pr 
but we must be careful to never cl 
of an apple tree with the same 
have cut a pear tree limb in cuts 
blight. Further than this I woulam™ 
the same pruning knife for pears @ 
pe no matter how much I sterilize® 
safer to use different instrumen™ 
working around the apples. he 
run no danger of introducing tHe 
into the sap of any apple tree. # 
blight, which is‘so hard to combaly, 
disease and spraying has little or ™ 


Unless I did want to use dwarf! 
fillers I would not set any pear Us 
or near the apples. It is safer to PU 
at adistance. Really the best plate 
dwarf pears is in the garden wae 
can receive garden culture and W 
summer pruning can be mo 
tended to, or where it will be 1 


d at times when working arow 


trees._ 


for blight. © 


SAL AE ARE POR SIT YO EN NE 





on the Farm 


» farmer’s capital. The diffi- 

¥ employing adequate help has dis- 
/more than one practical farmer 

ing the on which would pay 


53 was of such prime importance 
could not afford to “‘stub his toe” 
foodstuffs which he would not 
49 get to market on time. 
Andrews, of the Department of 
sre, Bureau of Crop Estimate, has 
a7 careful investigation of the 
dhe motor truck on the farm and the 
she has arrived at are amazing. Mr. 
ie says in part, “‘the estimated cost 
siling in wagons from farms to ship- 
woints averaged in 1918 about 30 
wer ton mile for wheat, 33 cents. for 
‘nd 48 cents for cotton; for.doing the 
ling in motor trucks the averages 
is for wheat or corn and 18 cents 
ot The motor truck will make an 
ioe of 3.4 round trips per day over an 
s route from farm to shipping point 
imiles, while wagons make but 
Sound trips over an average haul of 9 
The increased number of trips 
ewill place the motor truck in the lead 
wove its economy. The fact of the 
satleris, that, taking wheat as an example, 
average wagon load was 56 bushels, 
wile that of the load of the average 
motor truck was 84 bushels.” 
| Notonly are the heavy duty trucks used 
iadisively on farms, but in many settions 
market gardening is done, the trucks 
ne and one-half to two-ton capacity, 
found most efficient by the truck gar- 
ers. Aa me or is big, and ae 
lsops are staples, the heavy duty truck is 
oe eer “4 but for the onelet farms, 
gone and one-half to two-ton truck is 
ad most desirable,.and every investiga- 
on made in recent years has proven that 
size of truck is the one best suited to 
ost important points for the ma: 
a farm of any size to consider 
primarily the truck saves time; 
can get his breakfast at home, 
ret and be back in ee for = 
hich was an utter im ibility when 
ind wagon were Eo ig 


Releases Five Acres 


five acres of land to raise bed- 

iding and feed for every horse on the farm. 

Wher é motor truck supplants four 

‘horses, it releases 20 acres of valuable land, 

uc 4 at —— = for - 
grow crops whic pay a su 

stantial profit. When the truck is idle it 

dont cost a cent. When the horse isn’t 

king, he must eat just the same. 

ainst the possible 100 miles a day 

len the truck can travel under load, a 

@average team of horses can travel 20 

fin ten hours, that-is, going 10 miles 

}and 10 miles empty over good 


a 


| aaink of the uses to which a truck can 
uton the farm! It will haul produce 
‘Market and bring a return load of su 
{othe farm. It will haul water to t 
ick; it will haul wood for fuel; b 
hents to and from the fields; ha 
the fields and bring back a load 
es On the return trip; will haul baled 
yithe barns, corn bundles to the silage 
¥#; handle the grain, that is, both the 
m the ear and the threshed grain to 
It will haul-livestock to market, 
aking a saving of five to eight per 
, ae caused by driving 


‘Motor truck offers the farmer the ad- 
© Of prompt delivery of his perish- 
— thus reducing waste t ugh 


Rnd 


4&8 when handled by wagon or rail- 
tot turning Be eg crops which 
| Otherwise - Through its 
It enables him to run his farm 
Tess help, is ineressey the ga 
promtabie for et 

il farmis around the cities, and. will 
“ itself in the first six months of use 

nh the eriual net saving it will make 
a nad bah ptm nc — with the 
ys ‘Vall 0) successf: 0 
a? 800d Teasoa wiky-$tsk eamstonh 
i hesitate to purchase motor 


a Washington sold in June 





reatest pro ts. P 
s he has realized that to market 


**Shorien the miles to mar- 
ket — build better. roads.” 





Upper photo shows Fed- 
eral. owned by E. N. 
Tibbets of Gleasondale, 
Mass. Lower photo shows 
Federal on Sochelle Peach 
Ranch ai North Yakima, 
Wash. 





When East and West 


Unite on Federals 


When fruit growers in the two extremes of the nation’s 
boundaries unite on one motor truck, it is a rather con- 
vincing proof of that truck’s national reputation. 

Such a motor truck is the Federal. New England and the 
Pacific Coast are here brought together thru the common 
medium of Federalized fruit haulage. 

In all the other fruit belts as well, Federals will be found in 
growing numbers. Their certainty of service, year-round 
stamina and low operating cost make Federals a favorite 
among fruit growers the country over. 

“Traffic News”—an interesting little magazine of Federal 
doings will be mailed on request. 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 
32 FEDERAL STREET DETROIT, MICH, 























One to Five Ton Capacities 

















Cold Running Water 











Fresh from Source of Supply 


N2 only will the New Deming ‘‘Marvel’’ 
System (electrically driven) supply run- 
ning water for all home requirements at an 
operating cost of less than.a cent a day, but 
you can have cold, pure water-fresh from the 
par warm tank-stored water). Oper- 
Write for the ® ated also by gas or gasoline engine. 
THE DEMING COMPANY 
SALEM, OHIO 
ee 














re 
raffic 
Get More to Market and More for It 


Farmers get three times as much fruit and produce to 
market with a Traffi¢ than they can with teams and 
in less time with less labor for less cost and get better 
prices because it’s in better condition. 


The Traffic cuts the cost of hauling with teams in half 
and is the lowest priced 4,000 lb. capacity 
truck in the world. 


The farther you are away from your market the nearer 
you'll be with a Traffic Truck, which will haul a 4,000 
Ib. load 42 miles in 3 hours for 90 cents’ worth of gasoline. 
Chassis $1395 f.o. b. St. Louis 
Write for catalog today 


Traffic Motor Truck Corporation, st. Louis, U.s. A. 
Largest exclusive builders of 4,000 lb. capacity trucks in the world. 


Trafhe Specifications: 
Red Seal Continental 
3%x5S_ motor; wert 
tranemission and mul- 
tiple disc clutch; Bosch 
ee 4-piece cast 
shell, cellular type radi- 
ator; drop forged front 
axle with Timken roll- 
er bearings; Russel 
rear axle, internal gear, 
roller bearings; semi- 
elliptic front and rear 
springs; 6-inch U-chan- 
nel frame; Standard 
Fisk tires, 344x3% 
front, 34x5 rear; 133- 
inch len; of frame be- 
hind driver’s seat; oil 
cup lubricating system; 
chassis painted, striped 
and varnished; driver’s 
lazy-back seat and 
cushion regular equip- 
ment. Pneumatic cord 
tire equipment at extra 
cost. 




















that gets most from every gallon of fuel because the 
direct drive from motor to both rear axle and belt 
pulley saves power. 


Hite is the tractor“of utmost economy, the tractor 


=| ee K 
© 
ight four 
is the right sized tractor for every sized farm. It is powerful enough to’ 
pull a 14-inch bottoms and turn an acre an hour, and light enough to 
work on plowed nd without packing it down. 
Thousands of Huber Light Fours are in successful use. It is the tried 
and proved tractor. Huber owners are Huber boosters. For 40 = teen 
Huber has built steam tractors; and for 20 years gas tractors. The Huber 


Light Four is the best tractor Huber ever built. 


It plows, harrows, drills, pulls a binder—does every type of heavy field and 
belt work economically. So simple a boy can run it, and any- 

one who knows an automobile can keep it in repair. : 
Every one interested in tractors should read the “Tractor in 
the Making,” a reprint in booklet form. Tells vitally interest- 
ing facts about tractors. It is free for the asking. .Write for 


your copy today. 


THE HUBER MFG. COMPANY 


222 Center Street Marion, Ohio 
Makers of the famous Huber Junior Thresher 
TERRITORY STILL OPEN FOR LIVE DEALERS . 











> 
Roller Bearings; 
burns gasoline, kero- 
seneor Hate; cen- 
ter draft; two speeds, 
2% and 4 miles 
per hour, : - 


SOME 











a et 




















Kindly Mention American Fruit Grower When Writing to Advertleats 





American Fruit & 


Unfermented Sweet Cide 


‘By Clark Allis, New York* ‘ 


apple growers appreciate what is ahead 

of them, so I asked Professor Hedrick 
if he would give me a few minutes to give 
my views on an apple subject. Inthe past, 
during a greater part of each year, in many 
sections, it has been almost impossible to 
get either apples or apple juice that was 
satisfactory. 

Science, however, has again come to the 
rescue and makes at least one of these 
obtainable the year round in any climate. 

The apple is without doubt the “ King of 
Fruits” and the juice of apples 
queen and the whole royal family of 
beverages. 

For centuries, poor, rotten, immature 
fruit. unfit. for anything else has been 
ground up and pressed and the liquid thus 
obtained incorrectly named cider. 

With prohibition a certainty, all fruit 
should be saved, none wasted, for a bi: 
profit awaits it. To apple growers an 
dealers especially ‘‘Opportunity” as never 
before is begging to be taken by the fore- 
lock and urging that preparation be made 
in time to process apple juice. 

Farmers and fruit growers have alwa 
been well satisfied and happy if — could 
sell their apples ‘‘tree run,’ a delightful 
method for the producers but a pathway 
of thorns for dealers. 

This year, for the first time, dealers are 
making big money on their “tree run” 
purchases but this is an accident and due 
to unprecedented conditions. 

Last fall at the wind up of the apple har- 
vest the market for poor fruit looked bad 
and dealers said no more ‘‘tree run’”’ for 
them but the European demand following 
the cessation of the war changed many 
things and especially the price of fruit. 

With the foreign demand for apples and 
the home demand for cider, prices for both 
apples and cider soared to unheard of 
heights. 

Apple producers had never dreamed of 
such prices nor do they yet realize the 
profits they will receive in the future. 

Every apple tree should be well cared for 
and every grower encouraged to the limit. 
Make your motto “two apples and no 
worms” where before it had been ‘‘two 
worms and but one apple.” This would 


J at this time I do not think that 


surely surprise many of our ap 
, Cultivation and spraying to 
must be our aim even if we musta, 
eral farming suffer for it. If eithe., 
neglected, don’t let it be the ans. 
for the income from apples wil] jg 
than ever by reason of a greate 4, 
and it looks as if that of general & 
would be smaller. an 
With proper, improved cig 
and processing machinery, one hus 
apples produces from 3 to 416 gall 
cider. This is worth more today 
No. 1 apples have prey 

for. Last fall cider sold at wholes 
cents a gallon. With the war gw 
rohibition assured cider will brings 
31.00 a gallon. For real unadule 
natural flavored juice a highes Drie 
be next 


be obtained today and wi 

mer and it is now possible to 5 
Apple growers with a cider 

proper equipment can laugh at men 

as mines. They have one right oy 

arm : 


Cider can be kept indefinitely witht 
and appearance unchanged at exgeily 


* point desired and allowable—ang | 


don’t have to use poisonous p 
either. Just filter it and then y 
it in the final container (bottle @ 
sealed tight at about 150° F. and) 
at that temperature for half an hog 
you can’t tell it from fresh ney 

uch cider means $10.00 net a baru 
cost for barrel)-for apples to either gy 
or dealer. And the process is so simp 
easy anyone cari do it. The dried 
will sell for enough to pay for thet 
— i 
This plan and process will aff 
operative packing houses as well ay 
ers and dealers an opportunity to 
tirely away from the troublesome g 
law and pay them a bigger profit, . 

Hard cider is an outlaw and gh 
banished but apple juice and sweet 
is valuable and its manufacture ene 
and protected. 

By-products made Standard Olli 
cess. By-products of apples will mi 
big a success of fruit growing.  —__ 


*An address at the New York State Hor 
meeting. : 


: 
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Marketing the Peach Crop 


By Earle W. Gage, New York 


shippers has shown that this fruit 
may be successfully shipped long 
distances. Reports from consumers indi- 
cate that peaches arrive after long ship- 
ments in good or bad condition. depending 
upon the type of package used and ‘the care 
in packing and shipping. The con- 
sumer has come to expect to throw out the 
first tier of peaches packed in the 11-quart 
Climax basket, while the 6-quart basket 
renders many bruised and decayed in car- 
load shipments. On the other hand, fruit 
packed in the Wolverton crate suffers but 
slight waste. 
here are three distinct packages used 
in shipping peaches, namely, the North- 
western standard box; Wolverton crate 
(8-6 quart baskets heaped), and Hunter 
crate (6-6 quart basket heaped), and the 
Michigan bushel basket. 

The Northwestern standard box for 
peaches has the following inside dimen- 
sions, 18x11x4%4 inches. The depth varies 
from 4 to 5 inches, depending upon the 
size and shape of the peaches to he packed. 
The sides of the box are slightly narrower 
than its depth, while the tops and bot- 
toms are made of thin material narrower 
than the box, thus giving quarter-inch 
cracks for ventilation and sufficient spring 
and bulge. The tops and bottoms are put 
in with cleats, to protect the bulge, for 
ventilation and security. Cleats are very 
essential on the peach box. 

The Wolverton Crate 

The Wolverton crate fs designed to carry 
three 6-quart, heaped Climax baskets, 
these being covered with leno. This is a 
new package built to protect peaches mar- 


TT experience of peach growers and 


| keted in baskets and to allow the market- 


ing of the popular leno or heaped basket. 
For local express shipments it is an ideal 
package as it carries peaches well, is not 
easily rites. and is a good display pack- 
age. For long distance shipments it car- 


ries peaches well, but on account 
space it requires it is not adapted 
load shipments, since sufficient pam 
cannot be loaded to make up the mill 
weight. 2 
Crates occupy so much space thats 
pounds cannot be put in a car wii 
are shipped alone, so that in stralgit 
loads of crates the freight expense? 
be more, and net return less, t 
otherwise shipped, such as in busht 
kets. From 480 to 560 Wolvertone 
may be loaded in a car, making 


a 
| 


weight for freight expenses range 1 


to 41.6 pounds. About 240 Hunters 
will be loaded in a car, making th 


for freight expenses amount to 83.5pm™ 


For the western markets and 8 


ern markets the 20-pound box is thes 
peach package. As te 
it 


satisfacto’ 4 
of fruit when well packed it 82 
equalled. For long distance sii ~ 
is rivalled only by the Geo Sate 
‘The latter is slightly cheaper m9 
coat, but the wrapping of the ill 
box means days to the life of 
fs Ll ghey bruising and isl 
that start to decay premat 

The standard northwest box is um 
edly the most satisfactory Pas 
carload shipments. It is the mowe 
ical in the use of space. Spae 
packages may be readily left for vem 
and refrigerating purposes. 2” 
mum weight may be loaded 0% 
without piling to the roof s 
The load can be securely “squeé 
braced without injurying the 


t. 

The Wolverton crate and 
may be loaded in cars secure | 
danger of injury to the fruit, a8? 
with baskets alone. They af@! 
well ada to refrigeration 4 
tion. eir t disadvan 
loading is the large amount @ 
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. In order to load 560 Wolverton : ~ - 
in a car it is necessary to stack them : | 
e roof, whereas the Hunter crate is 7) 
less economical of space. Unless ie 
good prices are to secured it 4 
Fe advisable to ship these packages 

sd cars when the minimum weight 7 

pe made up with less spacious pack- . 


tem of Power Farmin. 


of fruit. 

Pe erehal basket is readily loaded in a 

securing the minimum weight with 
Your tiers high. Center posts in the basket 
“wrevent excessive bruising of the fruit. 


he bushel basket is not advantageously 
sd in cars in mixed packages. 


, Ci 
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SUMMER PRUNING FOR PEAR 
Bs TREES 


By Lewis Hillara, Kansas PONT 2 ae ra a 
eh ay 


_ Most of the pruning of dwarf pears is 
done in the summer, and is to induce early 
nd sure fruiting. Winter pruning is 
limited to cutting back the leaders 

until only a few strong buds remain of the 
' wth, and to cutting out undesira- 
ble lenbs that have escaped the summer 


i ling. ” . . . mee?” ie BZ : *~ ves bb aad +8, ae - 32 ¥ Sinet x . 
ini _~ When growth begins some limbs will be cp ee “oie eat : soimetese Ween Pig Exe ee oe 
od a re a that we — we do ose ge Ot eee assis Coos | aaa F Sian. SRS 
wable—ang either from their weakness or because 0 
OUS Preseryle location. These should never be 
1 then p a eed to form more than a leaf or two, 
but should be rubbed off at once. When a 


| limb grows to a considerable length and 


: many leaves it is somewhat of a e : 
to the tree to remove it, as the leaves : ‘ 
have their work in elaborating sap. There | oO S < ar OF 
is no shock if there are no leaves, and the 


| tree expends the strength that would have ’ 
gone into that limb into strengthening Thousands of Moline Power Farmers in all parts of the country are making more money with less hard 


y arm tree has been growing some time | Work. They are getting more profit and enjoyment from farming, and you can do the same by using the 
"and has not had proper pruning these direc- | Moline System of Power Farming. 


| tions must be adapted to it as oma can, With the Moline-Universal Tractor and Moline Tractor Implements, you can do all farm work, including 
nut if the tree is a young one and you are | _ultivating, faster, better and cheaper than you ever did before. You can eliminate practically all your 
horses for field work. And one man operates both tractor and implement from the seat of the implement. 


Bi oe forming the head, it is no task to work 
_ itas you please. i 
To Forni the Tree Read what the Moline-Universal Tractor has done for the following Moline Power Farmers: 
; i i . Put the farm on a paying basis.” “It has placed me above my neighbors, who 
a Bee ordinary tree will be yor other ¥ lee EA lowa. do not use the Moline-Universal Tractor, for 
narrow and much like a pillar, or it will be : ; nee 
| induced to take a more spreading form. “It has made farming easier and a pleasure.” efficient and economical farming. 
fe induce the first form save one to three Fahy Nisuonger, Sidney, Ohio. J. C. Felts, Winfield, Kans. 
close together in the middle. Do “Real satisfaction and enjoyment in farming.” “Makes farm work much easier. Gives 
~ not allow any spreading or outer limbs to Logan L, Howard, Erick, Ok longer time for rest between jobs, and does not 
heey , but keep cutting them back as “It hae made it possible for one man to do take long to do a big amount of work.” 
ed ater. If a spreading form is de- the work of two and sometimes three men. | J. W. Henry, LeRoy, Kans. 
| & save one middle leader and then save a dhenh tak tly on Ream ett Eve beeses “Solved the farm labor problem. Makes 
\ , ‘several around the tree that tend to open The Moline Line pas rated bit aime. Noe farm work more attractive to our boys.” 
ro it h ible. Select of Implements and gang-plow. Frank S. Wales, Polo, Ill. y 
é up as much as possible. lect some Aslece Sieus hi skeen ol “ D. N. Foster & Son, Seymour, Ind. 
OO Speier rcs Sat cn, |) za SB Baar Lovinguntt, “The Malini mtr wonder 
account # summer pruned, but all side branches Planters “Makes farm work more enj ble. Does L.J. Wold, Vermillion, 5. D. 
dapted ban should. As soon as any branch on the tree, away with high feed prices and shortage of “It has doneeverything I have undertaker with 
cima ‘ime «except the leaders, reaches six or. eight r. Zimmermen Bros., Earlville, Ill. satisfactory results.” Wm.O. Mittele,Kendall,Wis. 


in length cut it back to three or four. The Moline System of Power Farming will make your farming more profitable and 
4 ees Let branelons co start — . enjoyable. See your Moline Dealer or write us and you will receive full information, 


ace eam =©«the same way until only short stubby ‘ : 
in tt ict fruit spurs grow. The result will be a tree Pitless Scales MO | sLINT BE} Pp I 1, W CO. 
Beg covered ste! pe apes from 2.9 fc Spencers 
except on the new of the 


each winter the form of the tree is _ . “MOLINE SERVICE SATISFIES” 


p the mini 














much as it is started. 


= Next Summer’s Pruning 
_ The next summer’s pruning is much the 
as the first except that in the spread- 
form the leaders selected should be on 
Outside, and one or twé in number to 
of last year’s leaders, as will best. pre- 
the summetry of the tree. As leaders 
BU fee tice eens St ore > eo : | 
, from base ip around, It ere 
fruit spurs will develop on all except a) A li a Fits Ever 4 Job 
oh eed you can see that toe = | ‘ aa 
l chance for a crop, pro =| 
the bloom is fertilized. As am vous — |" im on the F arm 
e i ; | 
Evora Pa er varieties grown beside ag Whatever you want to haul you can 


pollenize them you have plenty of | ‘ ia. though 
‘Dlooms and no fruit unless this is done. — ~< ry be ty gy es 


As the runing and the general ; | y AW) Wii. rr, 
of the trees give strength and aR 5 \~=y 4 
ess, the bre down of limbs a = 























: j FARMER'S 
oa is avoided. The tree can “The E . Provides for a score of jobe that 


many and fine fruits without d om 
ft lt, but still itis wise to thin out the ¥ Moy: 


busy. With sides ex- 


your truck 
Sareea eas. 





are with it all the time. and it's instantly con- 


These lo < 
ng and epraying. Write Us for Facts Joiiiecrinicas ae 
‘any who try to grow the dwarf pears Pad coum a 
x Serene, atistaction out of them they 7. Yand dealer's name. Ge 
the '@teely because they do not give 
ee Pruning that has so much to do 
hed early and sure production of 














The thrill you get 





as tl 


ne band goes by! 


~ Or hearing the greatest 
hands on the Victrola 


How often do 


mighty 


get the chance to hear the 


brass ‘of Sousa as it goes swinging 


past? Onceor twice in a lifetime, perhaps. But 
on the Victrola you can hear it any day—with 
the same brave inspiration as if the big band was 


actually 
Not 


Conway’s and Vessella’s and the United States 


marching by. 
only Sousa’s Band, but Pryot’s also. And 


don, Band of H. M. Coldstream Guards, Garde 
icaine Band of France, Banda de Alabarderos 
of Madrid—all the best band music of the world. 


These famous organizations 


make Victor 


Records because their leaders consider them the . 


best records in the world. 


Victors and Victrolas in great variety from 


There are 


you any band music 


and name 


12 to $950. 
Victor dealers everywhere and they will y play for 
wish to hear. Weite to us for catalogs 


of nearest Victor dealer. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


3 My 


¥ 


“en 
niet * 


lagi 


A, 


Notice. Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifically coordi- 
nated and synchronized in the processes of manufacture, and their use, one with the other, 


is absolutely essential to a perfect repreduction. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the let of each month 
“Victrola” is the Registered Trademark of the Victor Talking Machine Company 
designating 


ing the products of this Company only. 

















Stout and old 
children 








The ‘Kingston 
Fruit Sack 


Patented 1916 


Indiana’s Best Apple and Citrus 
Fruit Picking Sack 


Sold to the largest growers throughout 
the United States and Canada. 


Retail Price $2.25 each 
$24.00 per doz. F. 0. 8. Seymour, Indiana 


Pick more Apples and lese Bruises 
only sack made that fits high on 


The 
the body 


Kindly write for photoand particulars to 


SEYMOUR, INDIANA 





~ 


Money 





MECHANICAL APPLE 
AND FRUIT 


Bex 1, 


can pick fruit 
Without Ladders 


HESS 
a. | ENTIRELY NEW 


APPLE PICKER 
also 


Try one of these Pickers. 

back if not satisfactory 

Price $2.50, Postpaid 
Pole not furnished 


MASTER CO., 
Des Plaines, Il. 




















Write 
Today ! 


LEWISTON 
BOX CO. 


Cannery Cases of All 
Sizes Our Specialty 


Complete stock Apple, Peach and Pear Baxes always on hand 


Ht 


; HAT I don’t know about motor 
trucks would probably take more 
space to tell than what I do know 

about them. 

I will confess, however, to knowing more 
about motor trucks and what can be done 
with them than I know about the so-called 
“fruit trust”’ if there is such a thing. 

I don’t know that there is a fruit trust, 
but I do know this: that we, the people 
who live in cities, nearly always have to 
pay high prices for fruit, regardless of 
whether there is a good crop or a poor one. 

I know that we sometimes have to pay 
two dollars or more per bushel for apples 
when within a day’s drive by truck apples 
are rotting on the ground because buyers 
will not pay enough for them to justify the 
grower in picking them. 

What has that to do with motor trucks? 

Just this: If the owner of an orchard at 
such a time owned a truck he could find 
a market either with the retail dealers or 
the consumers themselves at prices that 
would pay him handsomely to gather the 
fruit and take it to market. 

I am not one of those who would take 
up arms against the “middleman” and 
annihilate him, for he is frequently a very 
convenient personage and I believe he has 
his place. 

But since the war began we have all of 
us at times had good reason to believe that 
the middleman has taken advantage of 
the times to “‘play both ends against the 
midde” and to get in the profiteer class. 

Of course, everyone in business must 
make a profit or quit business, but when 
the consumer has to pay excessive profits 
he rebels, because he knows there is some- 
thing wrong with distribution. 


Buying Fruit Last Fall 


For instance: Last fall Mrs. Edwin 
wanted to put up some quince preserves, 
She priced quinces in the grocery store and 
they were $1.50 per peck. She didn’t buy 
any, but a few days later we drove about 
80 miles from the city and bought quinces 
from a farmer for one dollar a bushel. 

I didn’t ask the farmer whether he knew 
what quinces were selling for in the city, 
and, of course, quinces do not cut much 
figure in the fruit market, but I only men- 
tion this incident to show the value-of 
qui¢k and easy transportation. 

The motor truck will inerease the value 
of the farmer’s crop. Last fall I bought 
apples at a farm less than 20 miles from 
market at $1.00 per bushel when the same 
kind of apples were being sold by 4 
groceryman at $2.00 to $2.50 per bushel. 

Does anyone think a man couldn’t make 
pretty good wages for himself and_his 
truck by getting $1.00 to $1.50 per bushel 
for delivering apples a distance of 20 
miles over good roads—searcely more than 
an hour’s drive? 

The city man claims that his truek must 
be kept busy to be profitable and I have 
no doubt but that in many cases that is 
true, but the city man is usually under a 
much heavier expense for overhead. 


Fruit Growers and Trucks 


But. the farmer does not have to keep 
his truck busy all the time to make it 
profitable. In the case of the man who 
raises fruit for market a truck will some- 
times make enough in one season to pay a 
big part of the hase price. In the 
first place it es the owner to deliver 
his fruit quickly at a time when perhaps 
age i will get him a better price. 
n the place it puts the fruit into 
market quickly and in condition, and 
the tion, as every fruit grower knows, 
has. a great deal to do with the price. — 


What Is the Life of a Truck? 


That is a question frequently asked. 
a ee ee ee Old- is 
mn?” 











many 

men who own trucks to charge off 20% 
each year, thus life of their 
trucks: as five years. 

Some truck owners will use up a truck in 
much less than five years. th some, a. 
truck has little value after one or two 
rec ohomeg i oe oe Sees Se 

of a truck one has the kind of 
service it is called on to perform. .* 
Among the more than two tundred 
makes. of -motor trucks on the market 
there are all degrees of quality, from the 


: 
5 
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ks and Fruit 


By J. B. Edwin 
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American Fruit Grower 








Some men operate their trucks ni 
day. Some continually poh eye = 
and 


Some employ any kind of a driver 
pos | their truek to - re t 

ast ving Over rough roads, ni ti 
‘oil and properly care for them. <7 


It would seem to the writer that if a Flor 
farmer buys a good truck and then gives annua. 
it the care he should be expected to giyg . (Date: 
any good piece of machinery, that ‘Sou 


should last him almost indefinitely; eg 
cially if he only uses the truck for his own ae 
work. é 


In this connection it might be su Nev 
that it seldom pays to buy chest aa ing ~ 
trucks any more than it pays to buy cheap Nov. 
goods in any other line. Mir 

Of course, any truck will run and eveng nua 
cheap truck may be satisfactory for 4 25. 
time, but sooner or later, and freq Nev 
sooner, troubles develop and then there igg annua: 
constant expense, to say nothing of the Geo 
loss of time. nual n 

To have a truck laid up for repairs at Ohi 
a time when produce or fruit should be 
going to market may mean a heavy log, Woost 

cheap truck may in the long run proye 
more expensive than a good truck. sm 

ann 
Power and Help of Oct 

Somebody has suggested that the moter Far 
truck and the farm tractor would help a meetir 
lot in keeping hired men on the farm. Oct. 2 

One thing sure, the man who ownsg © Inte 
truck and tractor will have to keep leg % meetit 
help. And it is quite possible that the © Aug. 1 
help necessary to keep will be easier {o Mir 
retain if-there are not a lot of horses to meetit 
feed, curry and harness before breakfast, 
or to ess, water, feed and bed after Tow 
the day’s work is done. nual 1 

While to many men there is much $12. 
pleasure in driving a good team, yet when Mid 
@ man is in town 12 or 15 miles from home the C 
at the end of a day it is not a pleasant 10-15. 
thing to contemplate a three or four hours’ Veg 
drive home after night. With a truck 12 nual 
or 15 miles means from 30 to 50 minutes 9-12. 
and the journey is not dreaded. Wy: 





VEGETABLE GROWERS’ ASS’N 

The Vegetable Growers’ Association of 
America will hold its annual meeting at 
Detriot, Mich., September 9 to 2. Phi 
organization is composed of many of the 
leading ea geome growers of the United 
States and Canada. The attendance ~ 
usually exceeds five hundred and it is ex — 
aoe § that this year there will be a larger © 
number than ever before. There will bea 
trade exhibit, an educational exhibit, anda 
small vegetable exhibit. Time will be 7 
taken to visit points of special interest to 
the delegates in and around Detroit, 7 
There will be special features this yeat 
looking to the pleasure and entertainment | 
of the So ei bape ri: who 
can possibly arrange to attend this meeting 
will find, that it will be a pleasure, profit, 
and satisfaction to them. es 

Any one wishing a copy of the program, 
which will be issued later, or wishing any 
other information relative to the conven- 
tion should write to Samuel W. Severance, — 


er gr, emanate x Ky., or to C. W 
Waid, i of the Convention Com-— 
mittee, East Lansing, Mich. 


SELL CITRUS FRUIT DRINKS — 
The Co., operating 200 drug” 
stores in New York, is experimenting in the” 
sale of citrus fruit drinks. Electrical juice 
been installed on tie 
ene eee See ee em ee 
fountains. Citrus fruit drinks ¥ 
be made fresh from oranges and lemons — 
plain view of the customers. 


MANY ORDER FRUIT 
Three out of every four orders given 
the grocery store by the housewife co’ 
at least one item of fresh fruit, aecordin 
a made on a number of sales: 
from a typical store in a midi 
western city. of 500 sales slips ai 
bas gg cent ineluded an item 

it and is interesting to note 
only 2.8 per cent order fruit = 
number of fresh fruit items on the slip v_ 
one het 









































































for August, 1919 — 
Soming Meetings 
jregon Horticultural Society, annual 


y at Astoria, Ore., Aug. 14-16. 


iar ican Society for Horticultural Sci- 
‘nee, annual meeting at St. Louis, Mo., 















Snight ang fl. 
cad them, fF eek of Dec. 28th. 
driver ang : staid i hak 
~d through - §) Wisconsin State Horticultural Society, 
Mss smer meeting, Ft. Atkinson, Wis., 
newletter. 19-20. a 
r that if, [§ Florida State Horticultural Society, 
then gi meeting at Ocala, Fla., in April. 
ted to gig rs os later.) : 
y> that it Southeastern Iowa Horticultural Soci- 
nely: espe ety, annual meeting at Fairfield, Iowa, 
or hisow, 9 23-25. 
hg Phe England Fruit Show, annual meet- 
can eel ing at State Armory, Hartford, Conn., 
m » 
buy cheap Nov. 14-18. . : 
Minnesota State Horticultural Society, 
and even g annual meeting at St. Paul, Minn., Dec. 
to ? 
freq ped. New Jersey State Horticultural Society, 
n there is annual meeting at Atlantic City, Dec. 1-3. 
ing of the Georgia State Horticultural Society, an- 
: nual meeting at Cornelia, Ga., Aug. 20-21. 
| Fepalrs a io State Horticultural Society, sum- 
should be BaP necting at Experiment. Station, 
heavy loss, Wooster, Ohio, Sept. 10. 
hey aa Maryland State Horticultural Society, 
: ~ & apnual meeting at Hagerstown, Md., week 
— & of Oct. 27th. 
the motor _ Farmers rene Cong, a gre 
helpg [™ meeting, at Hagerstown, Md., week o: 
. farm, BE Oct. 27th. 
ho owns 4 “International Apple Shippers, annual 
, — = meeting at Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis., 
e that ug. 12-15. 
, “linois Horticultural Society, annual 
| horses t@ WB meeting at Champaign, Ill., Dec. 16-18. 
oe Towa State Homculaee: Erciety, | See 
gual meeting at Des Moines, Ia., Dec. 
» i % 
» pei wie - Mid-West Horticultural Exposition at 
from home the Coliseum, Des Moinse, lowa, Nov. 
a pleasant 10-15. 
four hours’ Vegetable Growers’ Association, an- 
4 truck 12 qual meeting at Detroit, Mich., Sept. 
minutes 9-12. 
. ~ Wyoming Revised yrreg sanaes 
Metns, at Douglas, Wyo., Sept. 10-11. 
ASS’N Oklahoma State Horticultural Society, 
ociation of @% annual meeting, at Stillwater, Okla., 
meeting at Aug. 26-27. 
12. This ‘Virginia State Horticultural Society, 
omg peo fe meeting, at Roanoke, Va., Dec. 2-4. 
ttendaall “Tiinois State Horticultural Society, 
id it is exe jm ‘mmer meeting, at Anna, Ill., July 31- 
be a larger jm 08:1. Automobile trip. 
e will bea j™ Montana Horticulvarel Booity, annual 
ibit, anda % Meeting, at Missoula, Mont., January, 
e will he 1920. (Dates later.) 
interest t9 “# The New York State Horticultural So- 
1 Detroit, % ety will start from Medina on the morn- 
this yeat of August 6th, on their annual auto- 
rtainment ebile trip, going through Niagara County 
owers who continuing through the fruit section of 





io, Can. They will try to push on as 
at as Hamilton, the center of-the Ontario 
f belt. 

"WANT APPLES AND PEACHES 

or of AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER: 













in the season apples will also be 


| you give us information as to what 

ities produce these fruits for car-lot 

ments, and which are best located for 
plying Central Wyoming points via 
N. W. R. R. Also the names and 

s of producers or sippers from 

we may buy. Yours truly, 

_ EARL WARREN, Riverton Wyoming. 
fitor’s Note—Growers who have 
to sell. should communicate 

h Mr. Warren. This is the kind 

€0-operation that is profitable to 

fruit grower. 


NEW CITRUS FRUIT 

ne “limequat,”’ a cross between the 
band the kumquat, has been developed 
P. W. Savage, agent for the Bureau of 
t Industry. The new fruit is said to 
he finest lime known, perfectly hardy, 
'@ thin, edible skin and immune from 























YTASH COMING SOON 


Where theTitan Comes In 


[t PAYS to do farm work at the right time. 
There are only a few days when plowing, 
seeding, haymaking, harvesting, threshing and 
other essential jobs can be done to best advan- 
tage. To be able to take care of these opera- 
tions at just the right time often means the dif- 
ference between success and failure with a crop; 
between a big profit and, perhaps, no profit at all. 

The uncertain factor in most cases is the 
amount and kind of power the farmer has at his 
disposal. That is where the Titan kerosene 
tractor comes in, You can depend upon it to 
furnish ten horsepower of drawbar power, or 
twenty of belt power, any time you need it. 
Many a farmer has told us that even if his Titan 
cost him twice as much as horses he would use 
the tractor by preference because of this one 
advantage of being able to get his work done at 
the right time. 

Instead of costing twice as much as horses, 
the Titan operates at considerably lower cost 
than horses or any other kind of farm power. 
Besides being more dependable and more generally 
useful for field and belt work, it is also cheaper. 

After harvest most of your power needs willbe for 
belt work. The Titan makes it easy. It has a large 
pulley, high enough to keep belts from dragging, 
giving the proper belt speed, easy to line up, to start 
and to stop. 

The Titan is our 10-20-H. P. tractor. There are 
two other sizes of International tractors, 8-16 and’ 


15-30-H. P., all operating on kerosene and other cheap 
fuels. Write-us for catalogues and full information. 





OF AMERICA inc. 
CHICAGO 








Binders 
Headers 


Listers 


Mowers 


Planters 
Listers 
Drills 


Shellers 








Shockers 


eg- 


Threshers 


Cultivators 


The International Line 


Grain Harvesting Machines 


Push 


Rice Binders 
Harvester-Threshers Reapers 
Threshers 


Tillage Implements 


Tractor Plows 
Walking Plows 
Disk Harrows 
Tractor Harrows 
Spring-Tooth Harrows 
ooth Harrows 
Orchard Harrows Cultivators 





Culti-Packers 


Planting and Seeding Machines 
Corn Planters 


Cotton 


Grain Drills Broadcast Seeders 
Alfalfa and Grass Seed Drills 
Fertilizer and Lime Sowers 


Haying Machines 


Side-Deliv 


Comb. Side Rakes & Tedders 


Tedders Loaders (all types) 
Baling Presses akes 
Sweep Rakes Stackers 


Comb, Sweep Rakes & Stackers 


Bunchers 


Belt Machines 


Ensilage Cutters Corn Shellers 
_ Huskersand Shredders’ - 
Hay Presses Stone Burr Mills 
Feed Grinders 


Cane Mills 


Power Machines 


Tractors E 
Motor Trucks 
Motor Cultivators 


Corn Machines 


Motor Cultivators 
Lister Cultivators 
Ensilage Cutters 


Binders 


Husker-Shredders 


Beet Tools 


Seeders. Pullers Cultivators 


Other Farm Equipment 


Cream Separators, 
Manure S 
Straw Spreading Attachment 
Farm Wagons 
Farm Trucks Knife Grinders 
Tractor Hitches Binder Twine 


Riding Plows 


Corn Drills 


ders 


Stalk Cutters 
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Planters 








Rakes 













ngines 








Pickers 






























USA 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 













79th Year 





Mailed free, Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, 
The Dingee & Conard Co, Box gg2 West Grove, Pa. 





PUMP JACKS 















of Expression. 
School of Art. 





With line engine or motor, 
a Myers Fump Jack gives 
of water all the time y fT 


or 
ou 
attached to any windmill pump 
Pp 





Elective Courses. 
A4O-acre golf links, riding, etc. 
Membership in North Central Association of Colleges 


St. Mary-of-the-Woods Academy 


Four-year High School Course. Special course. 
and Illustrated Booklet, address 


The Registrar, Box 15, Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. 


St. Mary-of-the-Woods 





aerators 





ao 


COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Standard Courses leading to degrees A. B. and B.S. Departments 
Household Economics, Conservatory of Music, 
12 buildings, gymnasium, natatorium, 


Students from 36 States and Canada. 


For 


Bulletins 




















Send to the Charlottesville Chamber of Com-_ 
merce for their free handsomely 
Illustrated Booklet on Virginia | 
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They Win You 


On Quality! | 


| Your enjoyment of Camels 
will be very great because 
their refreshing flavor and fra-. 


grance and mellowness 


is so enticingly different. 


Camels are made of an expert blend of choice 
Turkish and choice Domestic tobaccos and are 
smooth and mild, but have that desirable full- 
body and certainly hand out satisfaction in 


generous measure. Yo 


u will prefer this Camel 


blend to either kind of tobacco smoked straight! 


Give Camels: the stiffest tryout, then compare 
them with any cigarette in the ‘world at any 
price for quality, flavor, satisfaction. No matter ° 
how liberally you smoke Camels they will 


not tire your taste / 


Camels are sold in scientifically 
sealed packages of 20 cigarettes; 
or ten packages (200 cigarettes) 
im a @lassine-paper-covered car- 
ton. We strongly recommend 
this carton. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, send us $1.80 and we 
will forward you a carton direct. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co, 





POULTRY—RABBITS 
MONEY IN BOTH 


Poultry Ad 50c 
Our pens “Babi Book "abe 


POULTRY AD OCATE, Dept. ale SYRACUBE,N.Y, 2 





Self Gather- 


PARKER’S 
A toilet preparation of merit, 
eradicate dandruff. 








HARVESTE ca se oni 


Corn, Cane and Kaffir Corn. 
Cuts pate a ‘throws in piles on har- 


oe: Mar-and horse cuts and 


yet = a ab boat he Binder. Sold in every State. Price 


"" Roy Apple. Farmersville, 
corn binder and 2 rowed 
but y hii beats them all. all and takes less twine 
of any machine I have ever used.’’ 
oma : “Your harvester gave 
filling our Silo." K. F, > welnneay Otis, Colo. : 
a letter from my father saying he received the corn binder and he 


i) mea enn and canenow. Says it works fine and that I’can 
sell lots of them next year.*’ Write for free catalog showing 


sedis eunlt toatananlets 
FG. mons Salina, Kansas 








THE SELLA, WNDMIL 
pe ncn Enc tane sof mala 9 replace, on th i eels 
salad 





PROCESS MFG. CO., 
| Double Rotary 


SPRINKLER 








Orchard Problems“ 
By’ Paul C. Stark 


~ Q.—What can a person do to keep the 
large red and blue plums from rotting on 
the tree before they are ripe?—F. S., lowas 
A.—The trouble to which you refer. i is 
brown rot. Spray .with self-boiled: lime 
sulphur (8-8-50) ‘with two pounds of 


arsenate of lead to fifty gallons of the solu- | 


tion; the arsenate is to contro! the curculio, 
whieh. is important as the disease often 
enters the fruit through the injuries made 
by curculio. Spray first just as the shucks 
salreons fall from the young fruit. Use 
the same solution in a second spray two or 
three weeks later. On some late ripening 
sorts 4 third spray is advisable, using the 
ofleed. solution, but omitting the arsenate 
0 
Bees in the Orchard 


2) pete | 


Q.—One combination of successful fruit | 
gay od has always been a puzzle to me. | 
na 


diversified plan of fruit farming, fruit, 

bees ‘and ‘poultry are known to be profit- 

| able, but it seems to me that the spray 

would do one harm to the poultry and 
ees:—R.'J.:C., Indiana. 

/~< —There has been considerable agita- 
tion of this subject within the past few 
years, but there is really no danger from 
the spray, as the poison is put on after the 
blossoms fall, while the bees are around the 
blossoms when they are in full bloom. I 
advise all orchard growers to raise some 
bees—not alone for the profit that may 
come from selling the honey, but because 
they insure pronet pollination and help to 
insure large and regular crops. The or- 
chard also furnishes splendid range for 
poultry and they help by destroying many 
insects and eating falling and decaying 
fruit—especially are they advised for the 
plum orchard. 

.—Is there such a thing as a one-man 
orchard? Would it be possible for one man 
to pick epough fruit without help to make 
it profitable?) What would be a fair esti- 
mate of the amount of cherries, apples, 
plums, etc., that one man could pick? 

A.—I would not advise you to plant an 
orchard for profit and figure on one man 
gathering the crop. One man and team 
can attend to the cultivation and general 
care of a good size orchard, except during 
the Spraying season and icking seasons. 

his spraying he will need at least one 
time he should have 
several helpers. e man can easily han- 
dle twenty to thirty acres except as above 
noted. To try and estimate the quantity 
of fruit that one person could pick in a 
specified time would be confusing and 
misleading, as this will depend on the man, 
the size of the fruit, the shape of the tree 
and whether there is a full crop or scatter- 


uring 
helper; at pickin 


) —Would you send me a recipe for 
making glue that will not harden outside. 
I want to use it around the trunk of plum 


| trees-to keep insects off. Trees were full of 


plums, but they all dropped off. We 
: rayed and did all we could to save 
ree —K. B., Ohio. 

A.—I would not advise you to use glue 
on the trunk of your plum trees. Some 
grades of asphaltum has been advised by 
the California Experiment Station as a pro- 
tection against the peach borer, but I do 
not know that it has been tested out in 
your part of the country. I would suggest 
that you write to your State Experiment 
Station, Worster. By careful sprayi pe Je you 
should be able to grow good crops 
fect plums. Probably brown rot oo pew 
culio have caused your loss. Note the 
answer above to S. and follow the 
spraying plan as outlined. 

Apple Orchards on Hillside 

Q.—What kind of trees will grow-best on 
a hill where the soil is shallow? Will sheep 
peel walnut or chestnut trees; if so, how 
should I peptone them. Are these two 
trees subj 0 diseases, and -how long 
does it “Son them to bear?—A. K. B., 
Pennsylvania. 

A.—For a hillside nothing would succeed 
better than apples. Many of the best apple 
orchards in the country are grown on rough 
hillland. I-would rather risk an orchard of 
apple trees than to plant chestnut, and wal- 
nut trees. The chestnut blight is bad in: 
many sections and is the -tree’s worst 
enemy. An apple orchard should come’ 
into. bearing in from five to seven years, a 
number of years earlier than the. nut trees. 

answer oe followi 
tions: | Could good fruit be graff 
old:tree bearing worthless fruit? Could I 
use suckers; if so, should they be one or two 


on an 


ih] 


with HOLIGsHEAD. 


™ SYSTEM Wft 


Write for Bou klet 


yo you make your 
barrels or buy them 

Fe..\\. ready-made, you can effect a if 
"substantial saving, time and s pace. 


experience required @ 


- (standard 
\Looprrage 
: Proaucts 


No machinery or 


Write 
for 


Booklet 


Gold Standard 
Cooperage and 
Cooperage Stock 


paar house of J. D: 
Hollingshead Com- 
pany is the largest 
manufacturer of and 
dealer in tight cooper- 
age stock for liquid 
products and slack 
cooperage stock for dry 
products—it being one 
of the very oldest and 
best known of all coop- 
erage houses. More 
than one-half a cen- 
tury of business deal- 
ings attest to the su- 


-perior merit of our 


~~ 


Kegs 


goods. Write for our 
prices. We will save 
you money and give 
you a better product. 
Give us an opportunity 
to. quote you on the 
following: 

Barrels | AllSizes | Headings 

and Hoops 

Staves | All Kinds | Barrels 
soem pt ir ate 


Ky HOLLINGSHEA CO., Dept. X, 
* 208 So. La Salle Aa Chicago 


Rives, Mo., Crowder, Miss. 


Mich,, St. Joseph, Mo., Louisville, Kyguad 
Tbe In, ~ Be 
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ques- | 


New York, N., Y- 
Thebes, 


ees 


} i EET ¢ ery Wid ; 
ae SET ae ero CORR BTR aOR ST se eet mm my ce puns means ee 


wat 


5h get RE REMERR Toe mer 





ugust, 1919 = | 


old? On what branches of the old 
puld I graft?—-C. P., Connecticut. 
4;00d varieties (any kind you want) 
be grafted on the tree that bears 
less fruit. This grafting should be 
in early spring, and young, vigorous 
she used. Would not advise you to 
cker wood, although experiments 
incted by some of the experiment sta- 
indicate that the suckers give as good 
ts as the other wood, but I prefer not 
isethem. Graft on limbs about an inch 
¢vo inches in diameter, using the cleft 
% method. Be sure when setting the 
on that the cambium layer on both stock 
Sndcion are together. If the tree to be to 
‘eerked is rather large it will pay to wor 
‘me-half of the tree the first season and the 


sainder the following season. 


'6—I have a peach tree in my back yard 

sthe open and the limbs all draw around 

‘one side. ‘There is a big school house 

uh lots of windows in it near the tree 

‘nd the limbs all draw that way no matter 
I 


ne it.—E. J. W., Pennsylvania. 
; he growth of the limbs of a tree, 
sub or plant always has a tendency to- 
wd the sun. If you plant a shrub in a 
hads and the rays of the sun reach 
mostly on one side every limb will turn 
direction. All plant growth is toward 
ght. Of course, I do not know about 
mis Nocation of your tree, but if it is rather 
tee @ waded and the sun shine on the side of the 
ee Phy schoolhouse with its many windows 
Pmight explain why the new growth has 

jency in that direction. 


—I would like to know why some of 

pple trees are full of bloom and others 

Save no bloom at all. .They are about 
blve years old.—V. C., Illinois. 

'—Some varieties bloom every other 
ar, others bloom annually. There are 
eo certain local conditions that might 

ise some varieties to bloom while others 
Were loaded with blossoms. At this dis- 
Yance it is impossible to give the informa- 


# Spray for Protection 
@.—I am interested in good fruit, but in 
sdistrict there is no spraying done, and 
fant to know if it will do any good for me 
Wepray my orchard, also if an expert tree 
‘immer could be secured to show how to 
i? and give detail about spraying. 

} L, U., Illinois. 

i—Write to the Illinois Experiment 
tion at Urbana and ask them to advise 
fabout securing a man to help you and 
feneighbors of your section to prune and 
Wilay your trees. They will doubtless 
@iyance some plan to help you. By all 
ins spray your orchards, even if your 
ighbors do not. Show them what per- 
Wet fruit you can grow by using good 
faying methods and they will soon be 
‘Wiking your advice so they can grow the 
l@kind. Your fruit will be very profit- 
nd the unsprayed trees of your neigh- 

fs will be worthless for market. 


—forms a big part of the great transportation work being done by Firestone 
Tires. You can judge how efficient and, econotnical they are by the fact that 


Over half the truck tonnage of America 


is carried on 


Firestone built the first truck tires and has led the way 
in improvement ever since. That’s why these are 
known everywhere as the tires of most miles per dollar. 








There is just the right type of Firestone 
for every truck, load and road. See the 
Firestone dealer near you, or, if buying 
a truck, specify Firestone Tires. 









































Orchard 


7&—Does the planting of an apple or- 
‘Mara on a northern or eastern slope result 
‘Biruit being less ay colored because of 4 
Wk of sunshine?—B. S., Michigan. 
A—The value of a north or south 
_ ope as an orchard location has been pre- 
“Wesly discussed in this column: Theo- 
ical] , the north slope is preferred be- 
“Wilke the buds. may be slightly later start- 
“™, thereby escaping late frost; practi-. 
“My, however, I have never seen any 
difference in favor of either slope. 
“WMH will see very little difference in the 
Wr of the fruit—color on fruit depends 
fe upon the tree being kept pruned and 
mM so the sunlight can get in the center 
he tree.» Practical orchardists have 
iid that the slope is of minor considera- 
m Compared to the many big factors in 
Wing a successful orchard. 


What Japanese plum is the best 
er? How is Wickson, Abundance and 
mank?—0O, P., Arkansas. 
&—Abundance is probably the best of 
the Japanese varieties—not only as a 
but it does not rot as badly as 
wank and Wickson. Why not try some 
ea ae Pipe ent 
a, SI arly Gold), ete. prefer 
&e for both home use and market. 


What is the best time to bud apple 
Bi—C. [., Ohio. - 
*—Budding is done generally along 
ite July and early August. If you are 
ting to do some top working it will 
% tor you to wait until late winter 


The Slope Factor in Locating the 
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| 2141 Oakland Ave. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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ONLY $1,250 


FOR THIS POWERFUL ORCHARD TRACTOR 


Here is the tractor that every orchardist should have—and at a 
low price that every orchardist appreciates. 

jally for orchard work, this Lightfoot is compact—only 53 inches 
high ied 54 inches wide, it can work right up under the trees without hitting 
the branches. And its short turning radius makes square corners at end of rows. 


MONARCH LIGHTFOOT 
10-6 ° 
Has broad track laying tread that gives great traction without needless weight. 


Built 


Pulls two plows or discs. 


Does not pack soil as do round wheel types. Gets traction in any soil, works 
on hillsides, straddles ditches, goes through mud and water; works all the time. 
Pulley in convenient position for belt work—pumping, sawing, etc. 

A powerful little tractor for general farm work at a price within reach of all. 
Write today for folder or, better still, order your tractor at this bargain price 


of $1,250. Sold under Guarantee. 


MONARCH TRACTOR CO,, 329, 


SPECIAL OFFER TO DEALERS ON THIS ORCHARD MODEL 


TOWN, Wiss 








Peach Crop Report, July, 1919 


By the Bureau of Crop Estimates, Washingion, D.C. 
\ 50 PER CENT decrease in the com- 


mercial peach forecast for New 

York, Michigan and Ohio during 
the month of June is the salient feature in 
the July special peach report for the United 
States released by the Bureau of Crop Es- 
timates, July 9. The heavy drop in the 
northern peach belt was due to peach leaf 


articularly in Arkansas, Oklahoma and 
exas. he conditions in the western 
states continue favorable and almost a full 
crop is forecasted for the regions west of 
the Rocky Mountains. California has 
pros for a bumper crop. 
The July report indicates a total crop of 
80,082,000 bushels for the United States as 


Commercial Peach Crop Report for July, 1919 








Condition 
July 


Commercial Crop 





Final. July Final 
1918 1919 1918 





eit” Bushels 


525,000 
640, 
258,000 
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*Attention is — to the fact that ‘approximately 88% of California peach crop is 


either canned or dri 


curl and brown rot in — York, peach 
leaf curl in Michigan, an d decreased acre- 
age and peach leaf sat in Ohio. Condi- 
tions have been generally unfavorable in all 
three states. 

The Southern peach crop turned out 
about as indicated in earlier estimates. 
. The Georgia crop will ximate 7,400 
cars as compared with 8,300 cars last year. 
Brown rot has caused considerable loss 
among early varieties in the middle west, 





compared with 20,797,000 bushels last 
ecg fag 44.6% increase over the light - 
0 


BERRIES ENRICH VIRGINIANS 
_ Farmers of the Eastern Shore -of Vir- 
ia made a tremendous hit with straw- 
ies this past sj - Many crates 
were shipped for which the shippers re- 
ceived $12. Buyers were refused berries 
for $5 per crate in the field. 





home is a good supply of pure 
water. 

In the modern home it is just as neces- 
sary to have that water piped to con- 
venient points so that it can be had in an 
instant, just by turning a faucet. 

means that the water must be 
pumped or stored under pressure so that 
when it is released at a faucet it will gush 
forth in approved fashion, whether at the 


QO NE OF the first things necessary to a 











A Pressure Woler me Eychors Complete With Built- 
otor 
, 


kitchen sink, in the bathroom or down at 
the barn at the watering trough. 
Providing water for household use and 
stock is one of the imperative jobs of civ- 
ilized life but too often the means em- 
ployed in doing this have been most primi- 
tive. We have sung of the “Old Oaken 
Bucket,” and have woven poetic fancies 


000 ‘about some tree-shaded spring, with its 


clear, pellucid depths—but how often the 
bucket was germ-laden and the spring in- 
fested with frogs! 
writer recently saw a picture—a 
wooden pump frozen up on a wintry morn- 
he gen =o piled high on every hand and an 
ate. mittened, overcoated 
and muff to his chin, with aaperee 4 
teakettle trying to thaw out the ice whic 
clogged the pump and tied up the water 
supply. What the picture did not por- 
tray was the discomfort and annoyance 
ably being suffered in the home in the 
peckground while the pump was out of 
commisssion. But anyone knows that 
such a calamity means hardship and dis- 
comfort, not only in the veusbald but 
more than that, it is no fun to thaw out a 
frozen pump on a wintry morning. 


Improve Water Supply 


With all the progress we are making i in 
the way of home comforts people in. the 
aooeee. oe fast coming to realize that 
of providing the home water 

supply must be improved. Modern in- 
vention has come to our assistance and 
now the farm home can have its water 
pressure system, with all the features 
coe ee oe ae ee ee ee ee 


5 
gmc t to appreciate fully 
ine t ti have tried both ways, just oon 
oie ohen se ek ae ee 
supply piped about the place and 


realize just how much water it req 
run an average family. And s 

when water is hi d to get, not asr much off 
is used as would be otherwise, and plank 
of water is one of the best allies there arg 
es na and like members of fis 


A conservative estimate of the 
daily amount of water used per peng 
the home, is 15 gallons. For the 
family of five, then, 75 gallons a day apm 


ecessary. 

Then each horse requires seven or 
gallons, each cow about ten and each hy 
and sheep about two gallons each, 

Using these figures it is easy to ¢; 
the amount of water that must be provid 
daily in the farm home and this make# 
easier for one to decide whether all i 
water about his home is still to be ) 
and carried in the old way or whe 
modern water system is to be invesll 
and may be installed. : 


Wife Usually Does the Pumping. 


With the usual system, the old way,{ 
housewife does a large share of the p np 
ing and carrying of the water. Thism ean 
a considerable burden every day. 0 vu 


6 OCG eee 


A Modern Water System In This Count 
ses pasa as 


eight pounds to the gallon and think 
numerous trips she makes daily t 

the kitchen table and the well or ¢ - 

If you have the patience to figure & 

you will find that,-in the course of 

the housewife in the average home 

some 30 tons of water and she walks 0% 
miles in it. If she spends on 


hen of eet ee eee $2.00 a to 


atte “rie acai of water! A fa 
at t be better. = : 
When the name pees ik necessary @ 


savant te ripe ys Sy me rth for 


be used, instead of having "to 


pum 
carry it in buckets. Mer A one pe 
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Gre A 19 9 i! 
“= tor Home Use 
_ By H. M. Ullman, Indiana 
Whe article which appeared in the July 
,on ‘The Possibilities of the Sweet 
er Business’ dealt largely with the 
pmercial manufacture of cider. It 
ra probable that the average reader of 


paper is more interested in making a 
tively small amount of cider for home 


msumption than in’ the large power ? ‘ 
' There are several machines on the mar- —what the deuce 
“Met which are hope ati - grower wis 
‘ ~ to mi a few barrels of cider an : 
“vinegar on a small scale. These vary in does that mean? 
efrom a 0 oy gor eee which 
‘make a barrel or two in a day, to a . x A 
Wilweighing several hundred pounds and Ming crepe that NEW thing, in a cigarette, 
tipped with two cranks for hand use and that does for your smoke-hunger exactly what 
ot sy which may be belted t2, the gaso- | a drink of cold water does for your thirst! 
@ engine if it is available. The r ; To satisfy, a cigarett d 
acity of from six to twel ; : Y, @ cigarette must do more than 
; Bs "9 pie OE pie F please the taste—it must “touch the smoke- 
ese a Poets in many LE OD yg rk spot. 
ntages which ap average : ee, Ai - 
Thay represent @ very smuall is EE, ae what Chesterfields do, They let you 
stment, from about fifteen to thirty-five 4 TG, MSY 'w you are smoking—they SATISFY. 
liars, and do not require a special build- ; 5 4 : And here’s why—Chesterfields have body. 
plac acd Anger tae cmp asf ,- ‘ity . ‘The finer, silkier leaves of TURKISH have 
@ ability is requir opera em, their ie ‘ AN ‘ Payee 
wy simplicity oe that a boy can make hack, AWA been properly blended with several varieties 
-*& od money in his spare time making cider hy, WAR of the best DOMESTIC tobaccos, famous for 
ures 0 e iamlly cider press is e/ : ‘Ny : P See 
apples may be used as they are gath- if by tJ af £! S\\ . SATISFY is something that -no cigarette, 
d, instead of allowing them to accumu- | | pL. . \ except Chesterfields, can give you—regardless 
until a sufficient quantity is available Wy A f \ of price. Because no cigarette maker can copy 
‘take them to the community mill. ne Z, mh the Chesterfield blend. 


Kecording to government experts, one ( Mv YY 
h of the apples grown in American at Zee | Say “SATISFY” to your dealer. 
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oe nates Pare se ce oe ee iy of ~ WAVVuF HI) 
nation. is huge waste includes 0. Ng Qs SR ‘i 
mse culls and apples too small for retail SNES SSS. Kggecttrntiysss Tebaeee 


windfalls, etc., and the government 
es that this loss be red by the in- 


teased manufacture of cider and kindred : : mee 
“products. : . = : 
‘The best varieties of apple’ for cider : = 9 
king are as follows: Baldwin, Bucking- — = = 
a, D he Sweet, English Russet, Graven- = : = 3 
i, Golden Sweet, Imperial Rambo, = = 
fes, Maiden Blush, Newton Fippin, = = — 


dette 


; i ing et tert the best oe , 
eae CIGARETTES 


as and directions as there are orchards. 
rybody has his or her own 


ry pet way of 

ng the right “smack” to cider, but 

following, recommended by experts, i 

red with a view of standardizing pro- : e 

tion and insuring the highest quality é 
tut the apples into a cider press and 
ind them fine, then press out the juice. 
r peer noe, an poe convey 
etly into the barrel flowing through a 
iwstrainer. The strainer may be made 
jutting a tube through the bottom of a 
, funnel, then 














Make Money-Live Better 3, IMP SOAP 


Sure Insect PATE 


is a scientifically pre- 
that is destrective to 


Sheetee 
‘uae 


" ‘Use it for farm work. Pullford catalog 
shows how to make a tractor 


: 








n fermentation 
ih may be known by the 
i the bubbles 


BU 
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er in a small 4 
lace the vessel“with wa 
t the bunghole and 
Bes this tate ae 
ay is tube t 
fair can not enter rag Pal oe 
fe bubbles at t 


ithe 7 
ated cask, bung it tightly and let the “Pordo” postpaid, ready to attach. You can = 
r lie for three f + . 
ina oc = b se SPor-do" fds F. E. ATTEAUX & CO., Inc. Props. 
-* s : ge peseed, jst cay it Eastern Chemical Co. 
“4 ; le the 176 Purchase St., BOSTON, MASS. 
_. . Dealers Wanted. 





Send No Money Aires, nd we wil end you 
, Ute 
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Hot Day 


Sparkling cider cools 
that thirst and re- 
news your vigor. 
Make your own 
sweet cider with a 


RED CROSS 
CIDER MILL 


save enough on waste 
to pay for it. Keep 
what you need— 
sell the rest at 
profit. Easy to 
operate. Crushes 
apples, pears, grapes, 
oranges. Saves all the juice. 
Makes delicious fruit drinks. 


PRESS 
RED CROSS CIDER PRESSES 


2 ‘ : ‘tw 2 
de in 4 sizes, fully guaranteed. Capacity 
ce 12 barrels a day. Handles any size apple 
without halving or quartering. Will not clog 
or bind. Medium Press operated by hand. 


Gd 


oo : tells how to keep cider 
CIDER B K Sons how to wake better cider 

i . idet in cooking; apple pomace as 
. silage ae, etc., etc. Contains pictures, 
descriptions, and price lists of full line of Red Cross 
Mills. Send your name today and get a copy of this 
remarkable book free. 


Red Cross Manufacturing Company 


BLUFFTON, IND. 


} 
DEALERS: Write at once for special discounts | jj 


and full information. 


EMAN 


1 Horse Tractor 












Does 1 horse work at 14 horse 
cost. Successfully operated 
by unskilled labor. Thou- 
sands of pleased ysers. 
Does not pack ground. 











Useful the 





Runs cream 
separators, 

washing ma- 
chines, pumps, etc. 









Mina. 


AGENTS: $40 A Week 
Seng, Furatend ole for em, yon, snd 

year. family. 
sere, 
Sian e Wiis 
STORIE Boon, Ohio 



























> 
Loveit’s Pot-Grown Strawberry Plants 
give a crop of finest berries from two to 
ten months from planting. Dimes paid for 
them quickly turn to ccias: dollars to 
eagles. Many kinds adapted to all soils, 
ripening from earliest to latest, including 
the invaluable Van Fleet Hybrids and 
the best Everbearing varieties. Sure to 


live and succeed. 
Our Booklet No. 2 gives full instructions for 
a ep ete, ions and illustrations. 


4. T. LOVETT, Inc., Box 134, LITTLE SILVER, N. 5. 
Strawberry Specialist« for forty-one years. 

















Popular household model. Strong, durable. 


Contains recipes for all kinds of [ 
FREE crushed fruit drinks; practical | | 
suggestions for refreshing bever- 


neumatic tires for motor trucks 

as brought with it some tremen- 

_ changes in the motor transportation 
eld. 

Because these giant motor truck tires 
require an entirely different. wheel for 
their use, manufacturers of disc steel 
wheels and axles for motor trucks, has in 
co-operation with the large tire manufac- 
turers designed a disc steel wheel having 
unique advantages for the use of pneu- 
matic motor truck tires. 

A slot cut from the outer edge of this 
dise steel wheel to the center of the rim, 
admits the valve stem of the inner tube. 
The wheel is designed so that two strong 
web braces come beneath the slot, one on 
each side, thus reinforcing the rim and 
making it stronger at the slot opening. 

When it is remembered that these tires 
weigh approximately 250 pounds apiece 
and that it takes a strong man to lift such 
a tire, this feature is appreciated. The 
ease of replacement—simply pushing the 
tire in place, makes tire changing on the 
dise steel wheel a one man job. 


Te rapid increase in the use of 


Disc Steel Wheels. for 
Pneumatic Truck Tires 


On the orchards and farms the pneu- 
matic tired truck brings even greater 
changes and advantages.. It brings the 
railroad nearer the orchard, the motor 
truck acting as a feeder to the many small 


branch lines. It means more speedy trans- 


rtation of perishable food and fruits; it 

rings the comforts of the yd to the or- 
chardist’s véry door. It will bring about 
the rapid development of the country 
store, for with a telephone and a pneu- 
matic equipped truck capable of: going 
anywhere, the country storekeeper can 
give better and quicker service without 
and loss of the farmer’s time due to trips 
to the store, 


About the Orchard Home 
and the Water Supply 


Continued from page 24 





gallons will sprinkle a yard or garden of 
2,500 square feet. 

’ Where there is a good well or cistern, a 
regular, dependable water supply can be 











The advantages of the pneumatic tire 


Turns sharp corners, A for motor trucks, over the solid type, has 
The original goes close to 4H.P. led to the adoption of the pneumatic by 
tarden tractor fences. truck builders and truck users in practi- 


cally every line of business. 
Value of Pneumatics 


Speed; with perfect safety to the load, 
and less wear on every part of the truck, 
permitting a much wider range of travel 
over every sort of road or no road at all, 
appeals to business men who desire rapid 
freight transportation. The pneumatic 
tired truck is making such hauls more 
practical and profitable and has led to the 
a of many new inter-city motor 
truck freight routes. In many cases it has 
been found cheaper, as well as more speedy, 
and pneumatic tired trucks have begun 
to carry the mails between towns and 
cities. 

The danger of skidding on slippery sur- 
faces is overcome by the giant cord tires 
which are designed with a tread and struc- 
tural strength that gives them a firm grip 
and renders them less susceptible to injury 
from stone and other bruises caused by 
rough roads. 

The advantages of pneumatic motor 
truck tires mounted on disc steel wheels 
may be listed as follows: Reduction in me- 
chanical repairs; increase in permissible 
speed; decrease in gasoline consumption; 
decrease in oil consumption; less fatigue 
for the operator, more efficiency; iess 
breakage of the load, especially where 
fragile goods are carried; greater tractive 
ability; more frequent hauls; less wear on 
roads. : 

These ad have been noted in 
cases where trucks have been run with 
pneumatic tires for considerable time. 
Their use has become so wide that a list 
of owners of pneumatic equipped motor 
trucks reads like a business directory. 
Several of the large tire manufacturers 
have established motor freight routes be- 
tween widely separated cities. The speed 
of these trucks in. a much shorter 
run between these cities than is possible 





Kindly Mention American Prait Grower when writing 
to Advertisers 


via freight rtation, and they have 
prevented pie pt ate congestion at rail- 
road terminals. 


Truck Equipped with Disc Steel Wheels for Pneumatic Motor Truck Tires 





pumped and stored in,;a pressure tank, by 
a gas engine or electric motor. Where 
there is electricity in the farm home it will 
pay to put in one of the pressure pumping 
a that has its small electric motor 
already attached. Such a system is en- 
tirely automatic. The electric switch con- 
trolling the motor is always turned on and 
the pump starts pumping whenever the 
pressure in the tank gets down to a pre- 
determined low point. No attention, 
therefore, is necessary with an electric 
pumping system, to insure an uninter- 
rupted water supply under pressure, ex- 
cept that the pump will need a little oil. 
Pumps are of two classes, deep-well and 
shallow-well. If the water rises in the well 
or cistern to within 22 feet of the pump 
level, then a ae or shallow well pump 
can be used. If the water level is more 
than 22 feet below the pump, however, a 
deep well pump must be employed. A 
Oo pump man will have no difficulty in 
etermining the requirements for a partic- 
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Universal Bush 
Shipping Pack t 


* 


























These features 
the Universal Pac 
pay best net profits, © 
(1)—Saves labor in packing, r 
gnd selling. ° 
(2)—Shows off fruits and veg 
best advantage. he: 
(3)—Most convenient pack : 
handling. 7 


(4)—Centerpost protects pack 
crushing and bruising. 
(5)—Specifications insure package may 
imum strength. 
(6)—-All packages uniform in si 
covers fit snugly. 
(7)—Covers attached securely wi 
(8)—Handholds always accessible 
right for easy handling. 
(9)—Economize space—shi 
“nested” —by dozens. Bite 
(10)—Requires no repacking by retailer, 
{11)—Serviceable as handy package 
when empty. 
(12)—Centerpost _protects sides from 
breaking. 
Send for Sample 


25c in coin or stamps brings a Universal Bushd 
Shipping Package to you. Test its convenient, 
6trength and durability. 


PACKAGE SALES CORPORA 


104 E. Jefferson St. 
| SOUTH BEND, IND, 














Baskets for Apples, Peaches, Plums, 
Tomatoes, Cucumbers, Beans, etc. 
and -Crates for Berries, Cucumbers, 
Cauliflower, and vegetables of all 


Catalogue mailed on request 


, 








The Pierce-Williams Co. ®™** ™*ysn, mist 








ular well and in deciding such questions 
as to whether the pump should be placed 
right over the well, and the like. After 


the water is pumped and stored in the]: 


pressure tank it can be lifted and forced 
for a considerable distance through the 
service pipes. . 


New Type of Pump 


The pump illustrated is a new type of 
shallow well pump that can, be used for 
cisterns. or wells where the water rises to 
within 22 feet of the pump level. Where 
the usual pressure system employs a large 
tank, say from 100 to 1,000 oilicen: this 
has only a small thirteen-gallon tank de- 
signed merely to furnish an air-cushion and 
prevent water hammer—the knocking of 
water in the pipes. This means that the 
pump must run oftener, for as soon as the 
pressure in the small tank is materially 
reduced the little electric motor starts the 
pump going. It is apparent that the 
water will have no large storage place in 
which to accumulate and grow stale but 
will be pumped fresh almost whenever a, 
faucet is opened. Thes has a pump- 
ing capacity of more than 300 gallons of 
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_ Help a Child to Help Himself 


HE TEMPTATION of loving parents 

to save their children all that is weari- 

me or troublesome, is great, and many do 

pt resist it, but there is a love that is far 
onger than this fond yielding, which helps 
child to help himself. A poor but doting 
ther accounted for his lack of discipline by 
ying “I have nothing else to give my chil- 
zn so I give them their own way.” This 
as a weak excuse, as he had, ‘or should 
ave had, everything to give them save 
oney and such things as money can buy. 
Parental blindless and affection play their 

art in letting the child do just as it pleases, 
it at the root of such indulgence there lies 

@ inertia of the parent, the lack of energy 
at face the full duty of parenthood. It re- 
res self-denial to deny the child its 
“Wis Dies. It is a real task to train it do to for 
elf those things which it would be far 
er to do for it. It is a tax to teach little 
ers the tricks of usefulness and little 
inds the ways of thoughtfulness, but if you 
will consider the future of your child you 
ill realize that it is unkind and unjust to 
unch him into the. hard school of life with- 
it preparation for those things which shall 
surely be required‘of him. Mother Nature 
§ astern parent even if you are not, and 
Hone may escape the demand she makes. 
>The childish mind cannot “distinguish 
What is best even for present happiness 
ich less for future welfare. Habits of in- 

Us and self-reliance, formed in the 
ecious years of childhood, will enable the 
ttle one to grow as painlessly as possible 
tothe responsibilities of manhood. Most 


th e tasks suitable to children can be made 


x attractive to them if parents* have a 
h of imagination and‘a fund of patience. 

en you can make the child enjoy its tasks 

on i have done doubly well for you have 


tht it net only to work but to love work. . 





Rural Church and School 
_EADERS in many lines of thought 
™ have come to the common conclusion 
lat the salvation of the rural’ districts lies 
tgely in the hands of the church and school. 
{this is meant physical salvation as well as 

ral. Unless these two sources of higher 
wledge can make country life interesting 


th lose who live it, the young people ate ~ 
estead and the 


g to pecs “retired farm- 


no birds. 
others are reasonable. 
‘went on strike, we would know it is because 


rs’’ dragging out their few remaining years 
in the city. 

We say “few” years advisedly, for .it is 
stated in statistical records that the life of 
the farmer after retirement to the city aver- 
ages four years. He doesn’t thrive there, 
his mind and body decay under strange con- 
ditions and enforced idleness. Tenant farm- 
ers come in to rob the soil of the deserted 
home acres, and disintegration sets in and 
proceeds rapidly in a community where own- 
ers of the soil no longer cultivate it. 

Both church and school have their time 
fully occupied. How then can they be ex- 
pected to meet. the modern demand that 
they should enlarge their field and become 
active in every kind of community upbuild- 
ing? What shall the already hard-worked 
rural church and school do? It seems to us 
that there can be but one answer. Cut out 
all non-essentials. Do only real things. 

In olden days it was thought admirable 
for sages to spend the precious hours arguing 
how many angels cquid stand on the point 
of a needle. A nice point in polemics per- 
haps, but profitless. Are church and school 
spending any time in profitless pursuits to- 
day? With country communities needing 
desperately to be led, to be taught how to 
work, how to play, how to co-operate, how 
to raise better stock and corn and fruit, and 
better boys and girls, how to better living 
conditions generally, it would be glorious to 
see the church dropping needless conten- 
tions as to form and ceremony, the schools 
letting up on the dead languages and other 
never-to-be-used knowledge. To see the 
pastor and the principal, with their aids, 
uniting in the spirit of community better- 
ment. Every help to good living is religion 
—every thing learned about the right con- 
duct of daily affairs is education. 





Who Will Strike Next? 


O PREVALENT is the habit of striking 
that we would scarcely be surprised to 
learn that the birds had gone on strike and. 
demanded payment for their songs in worms 


and building material. Something of the 
sort does indeed happen, for where there are 


- neither food nor building facilities there are 
‘Some strikes are groundless, - 
If school - teachers «. 


they find. themselves in the position of the 
birds who are willing to work for their food 


es eae er aie * 


and nests but who seek such places as offer 
a reasonable hope of maintaining life and 
establishing a home. 

There is a school district, perhaps there 
are many, in these United States, where the 
average pay of teachers is less than $400 per 
year. Remember, these teachers do not live 
on,their farms, the produce. of which would 
help largely to feed them. They pay board 
—such as they can get for the money. A 
school commissioner tells us that not a few 
of last year’s teachers refuse to return to 
their posts unless better paid. He very 
justly remarks that this means still inferior 
teachers, who should not be allowed inside a 
school except as scholars. 


We are not alone in our neglect of those in 
whose hands the future of our children so 
largely lies. We quote from a great daily 
paper a cable from London, England. 
“Agitation among school teachers for an 
increase in salary is attracting public atten- 
tion. A largely attended meeting at Kings- 
way Hall was impressed by a statement 
made that on a recent pay day a senior as- 
sistant teacher with twenty years of service 


received 22 pounds, 10d, as his monthly 


salary, while the janitor got 23 pounds, and 
in addition had rent and coal free.” 


This was, to our knowledge, paralleled 
recently in a first class ‘public school in a 
prosperous city of our progressive middie 
west. Only two of the teachers received as 
much pay as the janitor. Perhaps it -hurts 
worse that garbage collectors get better pay 
than teachers. We may say that they work 
harder (which. we doubt) and at a less 
pleasant task, but, unless we are out and 
out Bolsheviki, we must allow something 
for the mental attainments of the teacher 
and for the years spent in acquiring the 
necessary equipment. 

We have mentioned this matter before 
and perhaps will again. Not so much on 
account of the teachérs as on account of 
your children. Not so much because we 
expect you to be greatly interested as 
because we think you ought to be.. Teachers 
are to be pitied, but where there are thou- 
sands of underpaid and consequently in- 
efficient teachers, there are tens of thousands 
of ifl-taught children. If everyone who 
agrees that an injustice is being done on ~ 


both ‘sides, would agitate an improvement 
in. this respect in their own ‘school district, 
we 7 pee soon —_ for Fiend es 




















Build a Little Arbor 
a lattice of some 


HERE is place for 
kind in your garde 
latticed arbor, and you may be sure. 
it will add to the appearance of the garden 
and to your enjoyment of it. A lattice is 
pretty in itself. It has been said ‘Lattice 
work is to the garden what embroidery 
is to the gown.” It is a distinct decora- 
tion and can be made to fit picturesquely 
into many plans. : : 
One of its good points is ease of con- 
struction. Given laths of the right 
h, even the woman who is as handless 
with tools as the majority of our otherwise 
not unskillful sex, can nail them together 
into a very presentablelattice. Thesquare 
design is rather easier to make than the 
diamond, and in some places looks better. 
The use of the lattice is varied—it may 
be an arbor (either long or a simple arch) 
twined with roses and honeysuckle, or it 
may. be merely a screen over which some 
rapidly growing vine is trained to shut out 
an unsightly object. Rose lattices set 
against the side of the house are often a 
great addition and have proved the aes- 
thetic salvation of many a bare-looking 
wall. Lattices are graceful when flanking 
doors or windows, and for the porches of 
cottage doorways nothing.is more pleasing. 
Have you ever seen an ugly fence trans- 
formed by a lattice? If not, and if you 
happen to have a homely board fence that 
worries your eye, try making a diamond 
lattice three feet wide to run along the top 
of it. You will be gratified to see how a 
lain object immediately becomes a valua- 
ble feature in the scheme of decoration. 


Some Desirable Vines 


Has this summer brought you the joy 
and comfort of leafy vines trailing over 
latticed arbors? From early spring until 
late fall they may gladden the sight and 
pre grateful shade. Wistaria blossoms 

, empurpling spring with its long, 
fragrant, drooping bunthes of such highly 
ornamental quality that we are not sur- 
prised to find a nation so intensely artistic 
as the Japanese, making much of it. Panel, 
fan and lacquer bear witness to their en- 
thusiasm for this very desirable vine. 
Wistaria grows rapidly, forms a fine shade 
of beautiful green leaves and is one of the 
best climbers we have. But we should 
beware of planting it beside a small build- 
ing. It will soon cover it, smother it and 
perhaps actually overpower it in the course 
of a few years. 

Roses make a glory of June, and while 
we love to cultivate some bushes for the 
sake of the unrivaled beauty of the cut 
flowers, their most decorative effects‘ are 
produced by the many rose vines which 
can turn a rude fence into a boundary fit 
for fairyland, and — in arbors ve 
appealing to every tender sentiment that 
bashful suitors would do well to lure the 
object of their devotion to the seat undér 
the rose arbor, where the sweetness of the 
flowers would melt her heart and make it 
well nigh impossible for her to return a 
cold or cruel answer to love’s plea. 

When roses are past, the grape arbor 
begins to attract us irresistibly. There is 
fascination in watching the rounding 
globes of the luscious bunches. There is 
still greater pleasure in making the proper 
use of these bunches when ripe. In early 
summer the perfume of the grape is noth- 
ing less than celestial. The vines make a 
beautiful shade, and altogether it is a pity 
not to have a grape arbor for it will please 
every sense from early until late in the 
season. 

Virginia creeper reserves its grand burst 
of splendor for the end of autumn, when its 
banners of scarlet and crimson flaunt 
against the late fall sky, but it is an un- 

pretty and graceful vine through- 

out the growing year. It is vigorous, 
, and sometimes encroaches after 

the manner of the wistaria, but is less of a 
burden to what it grows upon. Clematis 
an arbor , and some varieties 


bloom as‘late as August and are doubly 


By Mary Lee Adams 


m, perhaps for a p 





welcome on this account. Bitter sweet will 

give you bright berries when flowers are 

gone, so do not neglect this vine when 

lanning for your lattices and arbors. 
The Late Summer Garden 


The well-thought-out garden will be al- 
most at its brightest now. True, the 
tender spring blossoms are gone and sum- 
mer roses have passed, but many showy 
blooms remain. If your garden lacks 
color at this season, you must profit by 
the sad experience and plan more thought- 
fully next year. In August we begin to 
appreciate the wisdom of planting such 
flowers as shall carry us well on toward 
frost. Even the first blossoms of spring 
appeal to us with scarcely greater in- 
tensity than the last of autumn. We have 
loved our gardens so well all summer that 
we are very loath to see them grow bare. 
Pay a little extra attention just now to the 
plants that will stand by you longest. 

It is hard to realize that already, at the 
height of the season, it is time to take 
thought for the cold months. August is 
none too soon to decide what we shali use 
to brighten our homes this winter. There 
are many lovely pot plants suitable for 
growing in windows, and some of them 
should be started this month. 

Geraniums, for instance, which are so 
vivid and rt ty ought to be planned 
for right now by breaking slips from the 
old plants. These slips may be set in the 
earth and left until cold weather. When 
it grows too cool for them in the open, pot 
them and set them in a sunny window. 
Do not place at once in a room that is de- 
cidedly warm or your plants may shrivel. 
Geraniums will grow a big crop of leaves in 
rich, heavy soil, but for abundant blos- 
soming they prefer a light sandy soil. 
Slips may be rooted in a glass of water 
with a little sand in the bottom. Place 
the glass in a sunny spot and soon roots 
will start, then you may know it is time to 
transfer them to the soil. Never allow old, 
drying bunches of bloom to remain on 
geranium plants. 

Bulbs for Christmas Blooming 

August is the best month for forcing 
bulbs for Christmas blooming. Crocus 
and tulips, hyacinths, narcissi and daffo- 
dils placed in pots at this season and set in 
a cool, dark and damp place, may remain 
there until about two months before 
Christmas. Water the bulbs well when 
potting and add no more water so long as 
the earth remains damp. Leave them 
alone until shoots begin to appear, which 
is a sign that it is time to bring them to 
the light. ._The brighter the sunshine the 
better for the young shoots. The plants 
may begin to bloom in eight weeks, but as 
it is impossible to calculate exactly how 
many days it will take for the flowers to 
develop, it is prudent to plant a succession 
of bulbs several days apart if you have set 

our heart upon Christmas blossoms. 

his will assure you of blooms when you 
most desire them and will also prolong 
the delight of the blooming season. 

Inform yourself now, through a good 
garden book or through your nursery-man, 
what are the best flowers for you to have 
in your house this winter. eep a little 
bit of summer in your home and you will 
always have a little bit of sunshine in your 
heart on the dreariest and darkest days. 
Pot plants are very lovely, there are a 
number of excellent. varieties and. the 
reward is out of all proportion to the 
trouble they cost. 

To those who have the true garden spirit 
the care is in itself a joy, and we believe that 
no florist’s bouquet of cut flowers, however 
rare and beautiful, can fill the place of 
growing plants which blossom under one’s 
own hand and which are dependent upon 
one’s care for their very life. s 


FIGHTING APHIS WITH LADYBUGS 
Yakima, Wash., reports the importation 
of crates of ladybugs for the purpose of 
fighting the aphis in the Tieton and Selah 
Ticts. : 
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The Drying of Vegetables 


HIS summer let us revive the old cus- 

tom of drying some of the surplus 

fruits and vegetables; adding modern 
ideas of sanitation which require that they 
be covered with a cheesecloth for protec- 
tion from dirt and flies. 

Hung about the spacious walls of the 
old-fashioned kitchen, out in the sunshine 
on the low-roof shed or under the eaves in 
the attic they used to dry and the results 
were classed as delicious. This is one of 
the siraplest and best ways of taking care 
of the surplus vegetables—it does away 
with the expense of cans, requires little 
skill and less time, the latter meaning 
much to us if we wish to get time for the 
many little pastimes and recreations that 


the summer months offer and of which it is; 


our duty as mother and companion to 
avail ourselves. 


{n Oven or Sunshine 
A warming oven is a convenience but 
not a necessity for this drying process, as 


the baking oven and even the stone hearth &U 


can be used. Pumpkin, okra and peppers 
should be strung upon a stout thread and 
pee up in the kitchen just as in grand- 
mother’s day, only of course, remember 
the covering of fly netting or cheesecloth. 
On hot, sunshiny days, take advantage 
of the open air and a low roof, if there is 
one, bringing the fruits or vegetables in 
before the dew falls lest moisture be added 
rather than evaporated. Vegetables not 
hung up to dry as peas, beans, etc., should 
be spread thinly on platters, wooden 
plates, boards, stoneware or the like; when 
much diminished in bulk toss them about 
_— double up to get more space for fresh 
ings. 

ight frames made of lath and covered 
with unbleached muslin make spacious 
drying surfaces, also cheese box covers. 
Always select freshly gathered vegetables 
and those in perfect condition and if using 
an oven beware of one too warm, as dry- 
ing, not baking, is the process. The time 
required is anywhere from six to forty-eight 
hours, dependent on what we are drying. 


Some Good Dried Vegetables 

To dry Epa peas first shell them, then 
soak in cold water for one hour, boil two 
minutes, drain and dry near the fire, 
shaking often. Asparagus should: be 
cleaned, trimmed, cut in inch pieces and 
dried slowly. 

Okra found in every garden, the pods 
picked the day after the blossom falls, we 


thread whole and hang up to dry; peppers, | 


green or ripe, sweet or hot are treated in 
the same way as are string beans after 
being cut as usual for the table. 

Mushrooms are easily preserved . by 
drying and will keep for months and even 
years in screw-top jars. What is more 
delicious with beefsteak, fricasseed or 
fried chicken! Peel and wipe them care- 
fully, lay on plates and dry in a very cool 
oven. They shrink to almost nothing; but 
soaking when used, bring back their nor- 
mal size. 

All dried oe aya must be stored in a 
mies absolutely free from dampness. Tin 

oxes with screw tops make good con- 
tainers, or hang them up in muslin bags in 
a dry closet in the top of the house. Soak- 
ing of course is a necessity, preliminary to 
parson dried ee tage Pr require 
from five to six hours soaking; heat grad- 
ually and cook slowly to get the best 
results. ; 
Remember the Herbs 


Don’t forget to lay by generously from 
the herb corner of the garden for winter 
use, remembering that the savoriness of 
the cook’s meats and soups during the long 
winter months is dependent upon these 
flavors and not infrequently the charm of 
her cake and confections as well. Nature’s 
own best medicines are to be found right 
here too, parsley, the diuretic which acts 
on the kidneys, dill the. appetizer, and 
cee suis thie bs up the nen and Sg on 
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Let us strive this season to make use of 
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and store up the enticing food flavors 

make eating a pleasure rather than gj 

cessity. Nature is generous if we } 

make the most of what the garden, 

and roadside furnish. 
It is an easy matter 


to F sap up or ¢ 
most any of the herbs. 


O preserve then f 


so that they will be fresh enough to useg is h fi 


garnishes throughout the year, 
cleansing thoroughly, arrange alterna 
layers of the herb and salt in 


mouthed jars making salt the top layer, . 


mint, parsley, dill, thyme, ~ marje 
celery tips, etc., can be kept this 
They can also be put up in cold 
like rhubarb. ’ 


How to Dry Herbs 


Herbs may be dried in two wa 
either case they should be gatheret 
sunshiny day when full grown and i, 
from dirt. It is sometimes well to wash’ 


and keep them in a cool place, _ Sage, 


and drain thoroughly on blotting. paper imo m 


before the drying process is actually De 


n. 
Strip off the leaves and lay them in #¢ i 
sunshine or in a warm room where no 
sweeping will be done for two days at 
least. Turn often until thoroughly dri 
when they should be rubbed fine 
stored in air tight tin boxes. The otheror 
more rapid way, is to dry in a slow ovenor 
on wire trays suspended above the stove, 
These trays are invaluable for drying lima 
beans, corn and all small vegetables and 
fruits. They can be lined with pepperor 
cheesecloth if necessary and used both 
outdoors in the sun during the day and 
indoors over the stove in the night. ; 
In conclusion let me urge sunshine for 
this fruit, vegetable and herb drying a 
many reasons other than the time say 
for the housewife. The flavor and color 
the foodstuffs are preserved. Henry 7, 
Finck in his book “Food and Flavor” | 
claim people “eat with their eyes”? 
Luther Burbank asserts that color and? 
flavor have a great bearing on digestion, 
hence happiness, If this be true let a : 
serve that color and flavor to its fullets 





Cider for Home Use ~ 
Continued from page 25 c 


little honey. Eight tablespoonfuls @ 
white mustard snot to the barrel of cider, 
is very successful in preserving the sweer 
ness. Boiling down after making is a 
additional safeguard, and if made alter 
freezing time it may be kept sweet by beilif 
kept in a temperature just above the free 
ing point. By 
In a hand press one bushel of apple 
makes two ons of cider. Cider in i 
making should be kept at a temperatule 
between fifty and sixty degrees Fahrenheih 
Apple pomace, which is the pulp 
after squeezing out the juice, is valuable® 
silage for dairy cows. Government daily” 
' authorities declare that apple pomace 
about the same composition as corn silage” 
It keeps well in the silo and may be fee” 
advantage at the rate of twenty-five? 
a ge pounds per head daily, Wey” 
ate. i” 
The United States Department of Ag 
culture is ready to supply all kinds of r@ 
able information about cider and cae 
making, and manufacturers of hand cide 
presses distribute valuable pamphlets ™ 
the subject: a 
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I had another name, too, one which 
uddy always called me. It was “Pea- 
ct Now, whoever heard of a dog being 
called such a name? I really preferred the 
name of Rex; for, Sis said, that meant 
King. Being of such exalted lineage I felt 
the name well befitted me. However, as 
time passed everybody gradually dropped 
my first name and I was known, far and 
near as Peanuts. 

Away out in the orchard the Master had 
oh, ever so many hives of bees. I used to 
sit at a safe distance and watch them. It 
used to amuse me to see them darting in 
and out of the hives, sometimes with great 
bundly yellow legs where they had been 
rolling around in the buttercups and clover. 

I never quite forgot that awful time 
when I was just a baby and the bee stung 
me. So, I let them alone and never both- 
ered them. One day my little black-and- 
tan friend and I were having a big romp 
We rolled and tumbled and bit and sinned 
until we were most worn out. Then my 
friend, whose name was Dink, suggested 
playing “‘tag.”” So out we starts, right in- 
to the big orchard. We ran and ran, mak- 
ing great circles around and around the 
trees. I never once thought of them and I 
am sure Dink didn’t but the first thing we 

~knew we were right among the bee hives. 
We couldn’t stop, we were running so fast, 
and before we got near through the colony 
“biff” a bee took me. I howled and 
jumped and before you could have said 
“seat” Dink yelped and began turning 
somersaults in the grass, with about a 

— bees humming and buzzing about 
im. 

I scooted, let me tell you. I realized that 
‘was no place for a pedigreed Spitz pup and 
I ran, yelping, to the house. 

Poor Dink was a sight when he finally 
did - away from the bees. His face was 
swollen until you could scarcely see his 
eyes. Buddy and Sis bathed our stings 
with soda and water and after a while the 
. hurt left. The hired man laughed until the 
_. (Book rights reserved.) tears rolled down his cheeks at our so: 

As Eper older I made many friends. plight; but, it wasn’t long until the renal f 
were just mongrels—just came the other way. 

It happened this way: The bees had 
been acting sort of queer all one morning. I 
could hear an angry hum and realized 
something was on foot. Then, all at once, 
out the whole bunch came! Up they rose, 
a great mass of angry, humming, buzzing 
bees. The Master and the hired man ran 
for the orchard, some with cowbells, others 
with pans and the goodness knows what 
else. Then a regular din followed. Buddy 
was right into it with a long horn which he 
tooted as hard as he could. Finally the 
bees settled on a low bush and the hired 
man (the one who laughed at Dink and 1) 
undertook gettir.z them into a new hive. 
Now this man had a great ‘long, black 
ue while because I nipped him as he heard and rather long hair; and, the minute 
@me, That habit of nipping, I now he pegan trying to get them hived they 
» ly got a whole lot madder than they had been 

Tesist the temptation. Another pefore. With a roar like the wind in the 

1 indulged in was that of chew- trees they began flying about and before 

paibble. “One sharp little teeth could Mr. Hired-man could have said Jack Rob- 

Dble. One day I found one of the inson they began to biff him all over. In 

fs Sunday shirts and before anyone po time his beard and hair were full of them 
time I had bay off od — stinging just as hard a& they could. 

ind one 8 greg dea teatity was It may not have been very gentlemanly 
[pulled down the lace Bones and in me, but, I remembered how he had 
with them, and, if you'll believe pag laughed at Dink and I only a few days be- 
r did look y ? fore and while it may have been altogether 
just the same! wrong, I simpl id not help laughin = 

mes, when I had been partieular- ~/ ees aged 

- ooaggs Pd at- J watched him roll over and tum 

nity, , the Mistress would say: “I and yelp louder then Dink and I rer ta 

my at loss what to do with Rex— Jt was just too funny to watch him claw 

more mischievous every day. If into his beard, trying so get those bees out! 
(To BE CONTINUED.) 


Prices for strawberries at Onley, Va., 
during the latter part of ranged from 
$7.00 to $10.00 the’ crate. - are and 
the eastern shore of Maryland also reaped 
_ great reward from the strawberry crop. . 


| CHILDREN: 
Bere swe are into August! Won’t be long 
(school opens again. And then won’t 
; be fur n to get together with our school- 
tz and talk over the good times we 
pve this summer? Iam quite sure it 
rte you will be very careful the 4th 
‘urn your fingers or hurt your- 
; “with firecrackers, and not eat so 
“ jee cream that the doctor will have 
gome to your house and give you a dose 


== we only have so much space, I 
i and ge et to the puzzles. How 
like the kind I have been sending 
? If any of you have any good ones, 
ith the answers, you might send them 
ne, I will use what ever seems to be 
With love, 
EpitH LYLE RAGSDALE, 
Fruit Grower, Chicago. 


TANGLES 
No. 1i—Four Word Square. 


oh of ditch. 


- a name. 


sy used by gypsies. 


io, 12—Beheadings: 
pad ‘wees to wear and leave a 
tool. 


head a certain kind of marble and 
feakind of frame. 
da strong wind and leave a drink. 


"Answers to June Tangles 

No. 8—Chick—A—Dee. (Chickadee.) 

No, 9—A Negro, a dinner-pot on his 
Tiding a brown horse. 


No. 10—I—C—E. (Ice.) 


“PEANUTS” 
(A Puppy Tale) 


m dog—none of them were as highl 
d as I, but I loved to romp wit 
t the same. I never held 
: t because I happened to be better 
they. I have known of some 
i ohildree, who refused to play with 
m% who just happened to be less for- 
ethan they. That was very silly, 
ito say unkind, for the good Lord made 
Maland no good ‘child is beneath another. 
‘that is the way I look at it. 
- Che @ Whom I particularly loved was a lit- 
waeck-and-Tan. He was some older 
met, and, sometimes, asserted his superi- 
ige in a most amazing way. But 
him, even if he did get mad once 





1 slice bread (large) 
8 tablespoons butter Juice and rind of 1% 
1 cup boiling water jemon 
Flaky pastry 2 eggs 
2 tablespoons cornstarch 

Soak bread in boiling water and butter 
until soft. Add sugar and cornstarch and 
beat until bread is thoroughly broken up. 
Add lemon and egg yolks (slightly beaten), 
Bake twenty,\minutes in pastry lined tin. 
Cover with meringue made of egg whites 
and powdered sugar. Brown and let cook 
slowly to keep meringue from falling. 


Fish Puffs 

1 cup chopped fish % teaspoon salt 

(cooked) \% teaspoon pepper 
1 cup mashed potatoes. 2 eggs beaten 
1 tablespoon melted but- Crumbs 

ter 

Mix altogether, except 2 tablespoons egg 
and the crumbs. Beat until light. Heap 
into individual mounds on a buttered pan, 
brush over with egg and cover with 
crumbs. Bake in quick oven until brown. 
Serve with a rich white sauce. 

Meat Loaf 

1% pound veal (chopped) 1 egg 
1% pound pork (chopped) 8 crackers (rolled to 
1 pound beef (chopped) powder) 
Salt Pepper 
Sage * Onion 
¥% cup chili sauce Y% cup catsup 

Mix altogether keeping out all but 6 
tablespoons of chili sauce and catsup. 
Put lightly into a square bread pan and 
pour remaining chili sauce and catsup over 
it. Bake in a moderate oven. Turn out 
on hot platter and serve. 


Chocolate Pie 
3 tablespoons cocoa ~ 8 tablespoons flour 
1% cup milk 2 egg yolks beaten 
1 cup sugar 2 egg whites 
4 tablespoons sugar 

Heat cocoa and milk in double boiler. 
Mix flour and one cup sugar and add beat- 
en yolks. Add one half the hot mixture 
and beat until smooth. Add to the rest of 
the hot mixture and cook in the double 
boiler until thick. Put ina previously 
baked pie crust. Fold the four table- 
spoons of sugar into the stiffly beaten 
whites and brown in the oven. Put the 
pie in a cold oven by the time it is hot 
enough to brown the meringue, the egg 
whites will have risen to their greatest 
volume. 


1 cup sugar 


Savory Rice 

i cup canned tomatoes 
1 onion Few grains cayenne pepper 
1 cup minced ham Y teaspoon salt 

1-6 teaspoon pepper 
_ Mix in order given, put in buttered bak- 
ing dish—cover with buttered crumbs. 
Bake thirty minutes in moderate oven. 
Graham Roly Poly 

114 cups graham flour Scant 84 cup milk 
1% teaspoon salt 3 tablespoons lard 
1 egg yolk Fresh sugared fruit 
2 teaspoons baking pow- Sugar 


er 
Mix flour, baking powder and salt. 
Work in shortening. Beat/egg yolk, add 
half the milk and work into mixture. If 
n add more milk until moist 
Oe a to roll. Roll into a sheet one- 
oyrth inch in thickness. Cut in pieces 
ree by five. Cover to within one-half 
inch of edge with chopped and sugared 
fruit inseason. Roll, pinch edges together, 
place in well greased pan, brush over top 
with egg white, dredge well with granu- 
lated sugar. Bake fifteen minutes, mod- 
erate oven. Serve with a cooked fruit 
sauce, 
Asparagus Cooked Like Peas 
2 bunches asparagus 2 cups white sauce 
Clean. asparagus. Cut off tips, = 
tender part of stalk into one inch le 
and cook for fifteen minutes in boi ng 
salted water. Add tips and cook until al 
Lt tender. Drain, add white sauce and 
eat. 
Round Steak with Onions 
4 large onions 2t butter 
Salt 2 ‘ablepoone bread 
aes chopped | cae und steak 
lt uy TO 
ley PEG pound and floured) 
Clove of garlic f 


2 cups boiled nce 


Peel onions, cut in four slices crosswise. 
A in well buttered agate pan. Rub 
each slice over with clove or garlic. 

kle each slice with pepper and salt. Cream 
butter, add bread crumbs and parsley and 
spread mixture over onions and bake in a 
moderate oven, often until a 
golden brown. Pan broil the round steak, 
remove te hot serving platter, with 
butter and smother with onions. Serve <t 


once, 
Potato Puffs 
2 cups mashed potato Deep fat 
1 egg well beaten 
Use potatoes left over which have heat 
seasoned for serving. Whip in the beaten 
egg, making the mixture as light as pos- 
sible. Drop by spoonfuls into hot deep 
fat. Remove when golden brown. Drain 
on paper. Serve hot. 


Frozen Horseradish Sauce 

1 cup freshly grated 2 tablespoons vinegar 

horseradish 114 cups heavy cream 

14 teaspoon salt 

Whip cream till solid. Add horseradish, 
salt and vinegar. Put in tightly covered 
mold and bury for two yours in equal parts 
salt and ice. To be used with baked ham 


or fish. 

Baked Asparagus 
1 bunch asparagus 
2 tablespoons butter 
21% tablespoons flour \%{ cup dried buttered 
2 cupfuls milk bs 


crum 
3 hard boiled eggs 1 teaspoon salt 
Y{ cup grated cheese 

Boil asparagus until tender. Drain and 
cut in one inch pieces. Make a sauce of 
butter, flour, milk, crumbs and seasonings. 
Arrange in alternate layers in a baking 
dish the asparagus, sauce and chopped egg. 
Sprinkle dried crumbs mixed with cheese 
over top and bake about twenty minutes 
in moderate oven. 


Bacon and Egg Bread 
8 slices diced bacon 1-8 teaspoon pepper 
8 small sliced bread diced 1-8 teaspoon salt 
4 eggs 1-3 cup milk 
Fry bacon until brown. Add bread and 
toss with bacon in fat until well seasoned 
and browned slightly. Add egg beaten 
with milk and seasonings and scramble as 
usual, Serve piping bot. , 
Baked Lima Beans with Ham 
2 we chopped cooked 4 teaspoonful soda 
am 4, teaspoon pepper 
1 pound lima beans i Fan salt 
1 finely chopped onion 


* 


1-8 teaspoon r 
1 cup soft hceent craaiibid 


Soak beans over night. Parboil in water | 


eontaining soda. Drain and mix with re- 
maining ingredients. Cover with boiling 
water and bake until beans are tender, 
about three hours. 
Potato Salad 

3 cupfuls diced boiled Strips of pimento © 

potatoes 14 pound fried bacon 
1 minced onion 44 cup bacon fat 
2 tablespoons vinegar 1 teaspoon chopped ‘pars- 
2 hard boiled egg ley 
1-3 teaspoon mustard ead 
Boiled salad dressing Pep 

Beat together bacon fat, + vinegar, season- 
ings, onion and parsley. Stir into pota- 
toes. Chill and add salad dressing and 
diced bacon. Garnish with pimento 
strips. ‘ 
Baked Rhubarb ard Sultana Raisins 
2-3 cup sultana raisins 1 cup sugar 

1 pound rhubar 


Clean raisins, cover with boiled water 


and cook slowly until tender and water is 
reduced almost to Clean but do 
not peel ar ut. in %-inch pieces 
crosswise. Mix with raisins and sugar. 
Bake in a pudding dish until rhubarb is 
tender. Chill ill and serve with hot tea 
biscuits. 
Strawberry Pie 
1 quart strawberries. 34 pint whipped cream 
\% cup water 
¥ cup granulated — a ae 
Make syrup ae granulated sugar and 
water. Cook one half berries in it until 
tender. Place 
ie crust. Pour cooked 
eap cream phe with pow- 
dered sugar on top. 


tablespoons powdered. 
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Full gauge wires; full ull length 
rolls. ior qualityg ing, proof 
against weather conditions. 


Special Book Sent Free. Dealers Everywhere. 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE CO. 
% cHICcAGO NEW YORK 
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The Threshing Problem 
Threshes cowpeas and soy beans 
Solve from the mown vines, wheat, oats, 
rye and barley. A perfect combi- 
mation machine. Nothing like it. “The machine 
ave been looking for for 20 years.” W. F. Massey. 
“It will meet eve: d.”” H.A. Morgan, Dir. 


Tenn. Exp. Sta. et 45 free. 
KOGER PEA AND BEAN THRESHER CO., merristown, Tenn, 
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Thousands of openings good for $200 to $500 per 
month profit. Learn the business in this, the greatest 
as we cee See See Ss Se 
; *y on) quired. 4 ae 
learned here in 6 to 8 wage ae pew mens Eee * garage- 
owners managers. ree ex ns all, 
Write for it NOW. 

AUTO & 


SCHOOL 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 














You can become 
happy and inde- 
pendent farming 
alfalfa and 


1173 os 
Virginia F. 
in Virginia. You can grow premseby 
all grasses, corn, fruit, grains, beef and dairy cattle. 
Virginia boasts the finest apple growing section in the 
. Prices very reasonable, but advancing. We 
welcome you. Write now for hand book and maps. 


G. W. KOINER 
State Commissioner of Agrl., Richmond, Va. 























| Cars as compared with about 17, 








Special Apple Crop 
Report for 1919 


Continued from page 10 


made a sharp reduction in the Michigan 
apple prospects. The early varieties 
promise much better than the winter sorts. 
Baldwin and Spys are generally light. 
Rhode Island Greening, Jonathan and 
Kings promise better than 50% of a crop. 
The total production this year is estimated 
at 966,000 barrels as compared with 1,495,- 
000 last year. The Wealthy and Duchess 
crop has decreased since the June report 
and will not exceed 60% of a full crop tak- 
ing the state as a whole. Dry, hot weather 
has generally prevailed in fruit sections 
during the month. - 

MissourI—The Missouri apple crop is 
uite spotted. Some counties were badly 
amaged by freezes and rains at blooming 

time and the crop greatly reduced. Con- 
siderable apple scab is found in all parts of 
the state as weather conditions have been 
excellent for fungus infection and growth. 
The Jonathan erop is estimated from 40% 
to 80%; Ben Davis and Gano from 10% to 
60% of a full crop; other varieties variable. 


THE OzARK REGION comprising the im- 
portant apple counties- of Northwestern 
Arkansas and Southwestern Missouri will 
produce one of the best apple crops grown 
in this section in years. Jonathans promise 
90%, Ben Davis 75%, Grimes Golden 
75%, York ay 80% of a full crop in 
this region. The carlot movement will be 
in the neighborhood of 3,000 cars. 


Iowa—Southwestern Iowa or the Mis- 
ouri river ‘region counties of Fremont, 
Mills, Pottawatamie and ‘Harrison will 
probably produce 125,000 barrels this year 
as compared with 32,000 barrels last year. 
The apple producing counties in south- 
eastern Iowa of Lee, Van Buren, Wapello, 
Mahaska and Scott have a very a crop 
this year ranging from 15% to 40% of a 
full crop. The total commercial produc- 
tion for the state this year is estimated at 
267,000 barrels as compared with a yield 
of 101,000 barrels last year. 

NEBRASKA—Nebraska’s commercial or- 
chards will produce 60% of a full crop this 
year as compared with 17% last year. 
Nemaha and Richardson counties which 
produce 50% of the commercial apple cro 
of the state are estimated at 65% of af 
crop this year as compared with a final 
estimate last year of 24% of a full crop. 
The commercial yield of these counties this 
year will approximate 135,000 barrels. 
Kansas—A heavy drop in Kansas or- 
chards has reduced prospects since last 
month, although present outlook is better 
than in 1918. The crop this year is now 
estimated at 582,000 barrels as compared 
with final estimate of 333,000 barrels last 

ear, or an increase of 249,000 barrels. 
The Missouri river counties of Doniphan, 
Atchison and Leavenworth will have 
pameey the same per cent of a crop as 
ast year. 
WisconsiIn—The Duchess and Wealthy 
crop of Wisconsin is excellent. Weather 
conditions were good over most of the state 
during the blooming period so that the 
fruit sell well. Other: varieties spotted. 
Door county is estimated at 70% of a full 
crop comp: with a very light crop last 
year. Crawford and Richland Counties 
will produce 60%, of a crop. 
MINNESOTA—The Lake Minnetonka 
region west of Minneapolis will have about 
85% of a crop, or about the same as last 
year. Southeastern Minnesota has 75% 
of a full crop as compared with less than 


35% of a op a ear. Duchess and 
Wealthy are the leading commercial vari- 
eties grown. 


Western States 
Conditions in the western states con- 
tinue favorable and practically every im- 
rtant apple state west of the Rocky 
ountains promises the largest crop in its 


i}history. The total production of boxed ap- 


les forecasted is approximately 29,000,000 
xes as compared with the 21,000,000 box 


crop of 1918 and the 25,000,000 box 


of 1917. The quality and size of the fruit 
are generally as excellent. 
WASHINGTON—While the Yakima val- 
ley suffered from a heavy June drop, con- 
ditions for the state as eae Cone 
promising. Washington leading - 
= state in point of production for the 
1919 season, with approximately~19,500 





cars in 


+ 





giving close attention to spraying opera- 





1918. The Wenatchee district has en- 
joyed unusually favorable conditions dur- 
ing June and now promise about 9,400 
cars as compared with 8,300 cars in 1918. 
The increase during June is due la t 
better prospects in the upper Columbia 
and partly to the exceptional size of the 
fruit. Of the 9,400 cars promised from the 
Wenatchee, north central Washington dis- 
trict there will be approximately 2,800 cars 
Winesaps, 1,700 cars Jonathans, 1,300 cars 
Baldwins, 900 cars Spitz, and 800 cars 
Rome Beauties. Yakima valley including 
‘Yakima and Benton counties, which was 
estimated at 9,000 cars suffered a decline 
during June, and now promises about 8,000 
ears of 756 boxes each. The Spokane dis- 
trict shows a marked deciine and is now 
estimated at not to exceed 500 cars, or 
about half of the 1918 production. The 
Walla Walla district which last year 
shipped only 130 cars has poe for 
about 1,000 cars in 1919, of which half 
will be Rome Beauties. 


OREGON—Every important apple coun- 
ty in Oregon reports a heavy production 
for 1919, and the state as a whole will prob- 
ably ship twice as many apples as in 1918. 
Conditions in the Hood River valley are 
exceptionally promising, both as regards 
quality and quantity of the fruit. This 
region now promises from 2,000,000 to 
2,250,000 boxes as compared with 
about 1,350,000 boxes in 1918. Hood 
River produetion consists largely of Spitzen-. 
bergs and Newtowns. The Rogue River 
valley is now estimated at between 700 and 
800 cars. The remaining counties in 
western Oregon will probably ship about 
500 cars. Western Oregon last year had an 
exceedingly light crop. Mosier and Dufur 
sections in Wacso county are estimated at 
about 350 cars, while the Milton Freewater 
district in Umatilla county promises about 
500 cars, or twice as many as last year. 


CALIFORNIA—The Watsonville district, 
including Santa Cruz and Monterey coun- 
ties, now promises about 2,750,000 boxes 
as compared with 2,500,000 in 1918—New- 
towns, the principal variety—are about 
the same as last year, while Belleflowers 
are considerably heavier. Growing condi- 
tions have been exceedingly favorable and 
— and size are reported excellent. 
‘he Sonoma county apple crop is now es- 
timated at about 700 cars, of which ap- 
proximately 400 will consist of Graven- 
steins. The Watsonville dried apple out- 
put is now estimated at about 4,000 toris 
and the Sebastopol output about 3,500 
tons, an increase over last year. 


IpaHo—The situation in Idaho has been 
a subject of conflicting reports. Condi- 
tions throughout the state now indicate 
approximately 4,000 cars, or the largest 
production in the history of the state, 500 
cars in excess of the bumper crop of 1917. 
Increased acreage and greater age of bear- 
ing trees is responsible for the very heavy 
crop promised this year. Pavette-Weiser 
district is estimated at about 2,500 cars, 
the Boise Valley district 500 cars, Twin 
Falls district 400 ears, and Lewiston dis- 
trict 350 cars. The production from the 
—_ as a whole last year was only about 

cars. 


‘COLORADO—Prospects in Colorado the 
first week in July were the best in several 
years. The Grand valley promises from 
1,500 to 2,000 cars, Delta county approxi- 
mately 800 cars and Fremont county about 
600 cars. Leaf roller in the latter county 
has caused considerable injury to the fruit. 
Montrose county suffered almost a. com- 
— failure from late spring frosts, Cod- 
ing moth menace is an alarming factor in 
the Colorado production, but growers are 


an 


tions. 


Use —hapie prospects throughout the 
state generally are not as promising as in- 
dicated in earlier reports. Utah county 
will have about 225 cars, Davis county, 
about 125 cars, while Weber, Boxelder and 
Cacha counties will each ship less than 
fifty cars. 

NEw MeExico—The Pecos valley in New 
Mexico is now estimated at about 600 cars. 
Hail damage was repo. as severe, 
Prospects in other parts of the state are 
rather poor. é 

MONTANA—This state is now estimated 
at about 450 cars, the most of which will 
come from the Bitter Root Valley. ; 

Fruit Crop Specialists, 

J. C. Folger, Western States; 
J. R. Duncan, Central States, 
S. M.Thomas, Eastern States, 
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FOR SALE finest erat 
IN THE FRUIT BELT OF MICHI 
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Price $100 per acre. Worth double. 


» Address, A. F. BUNTING 
158 Hague Avenue Detroit, Mich 


All Steel Slaw and Vegetable 


Made of all stee!44 x 13 in., 5 knives with handle, 
Triple Plated with Block Tin, Guaranteed to remain 
sharp 10 years, % of minute to clean. Periectly 



















Green Tomatoes, 
Cocoanuts, Lemons, Apples, etc, 






ice 6 Pos 5 
=) = ALL STEEL RRAUT CUTTER 
i Size 8 x 22 in. yf, in. Rod, 6 knives, Remove. 





able Metal Box. Price $3.25, Postpaid, 
E. S. Meyer, 2525 Orland Ave. Westwood Cinc’ 


SAVE THE TREES) 


.. Spray for San Jose Sc ‘ 
p POY White Hiy, ete. with’ ™ 


& CAUSTIC 
GOOD'S#2FISH 
SOAP'!NGS” "| 
Contains nothing poisonous or injurious to} 
plants or animals, ‘| 


FREE— Qi: an Tree aad Bat 
























































ROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 
B the modern scieniify 
invention, the wonderful ney’ 
discovery that relieves mp 
ture, will be sent oo i a 

xious springs or ¥ 
Has automatic Air Cres 
inds and draws the brokes 

parts together as you would 
@ broken limb. No salves, 
« No lies. Durable. Css : 

Sent on trial to proveit, — 
Protected by U. S, 4 
Catalogue and messi | 
blanks mailed free. Ses | 





















fame 68 today, 


C. E. BROOKS. 219C State Street; Marshall, Mick 


Classified Advertising 


Rate, 15¢ per Word 
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POSITIONS AND HELP WANTED 


FARM EFFICIENCY EXPERT NOW MANAG 
ing thirteen thousand acre fruit, stock and 

farm, will rent large orchard for cash or manage for 

share of profits. Write Box B, American Frum | 

GROWER, 





























AMERICAN CITIZENS, 18 TO 60, INCLUDING 

women, investigate immediately your rights to 
government employment. Let me send you Form 
sag oe haps free advice. Earl Hopkins, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


WANTED—POSITION AS ORCHARD MAN. 
7% Experienced college man. Box 191, Manas 
sas, Va. 


WANTED—SALESMAN COMMANDING EX. 
cellent clientele in insecticides and spraying ma- 
terials. salary and liberal expenses to the 
right man. State territory. Address Naco-Chemi- 

cal, 85 Water Street, New York, N. Y. 


“4 
WANTED—WORKING PARTNER—40 ACRE, | 
igh-class orchard (bearing). Experience, cap 
= required. Grandview Orchards, Waynesbor, 
a. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED N URSERYMAN 
in propagation. State salary expected and give 
references. L. L. May & Co., St. Paul, Minn, 


AGENTS: MAKING $200 WEEKLY. EVERY- 
one wants it. Formulas for 200 beverages to be ~ 
made at home, book form. Send $1.00 for copy and / 
territory proposition. Act quickly. Buyers’ Ex ~ 
port Agency, Inc., 487 Broadway, New York, 























REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—IRRIGATED 40 ALL’ IMPROVED 
rchard and alfalfa. Located partly within 


with o 
town limits. Fine proposition for young Ta 
especially one having boys to help work it., I 
climate, -For further particulars, Address Box 43% 
Hagermon, N. M, 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


MILK GOATS—WRITE GEO. WICKERSHAM, _ 
2916 East Central, Wichita, Kansas. Re ' 


FORDS RUN 34 MILES PER GALLON Wit 
our 1919 carburetors. Use cheapest gasoune? 
half kerosene. Staft easy any weather. Increas 
power. Styles for all motors, Runs slow high Be 
Attach yourself. Big profits for agents. D108 
tee. 30days’ trial. Air-Friction 
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FOR YOUR SUNDAY READING. WRI 








pitrsburgh, Pas fot “Give God a Chance.” 
. ve a nce. # 
s vital little devotional booklet. Sent 














Leon M. Estabrook, Chief of Brueau. 
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Fairbanks -Morse 
“Z Engine with 
Bosch Magneto 


3|At Last-a Real Engine 


UST think of the famous “Z” engine with a Bosch Magneto—high tension ignition, 
which delivers a steady succession of hot, intensive sparks. Every farmer in America 
should at once call on the nearest “Z” engine dealer and see the result of this recent epoch- 
making combination—FAIRBANKS-MorsE “Z” WITH BosCcH MAGNETO. 4Mechanical 
perfection, plus power—and right price—to date sold the “Z” to over 250,000 farmers. 
This quality and quantity production enabled us to contract for the exclusive right in the 
farm engine field for this one possible “Z” betterment, Which establishes a new farm engine 
standard. GAnd over 200 Bosch Service Stations assist all our dealers in delivering 
maximum engine service. 


airbanks, 
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Using the Tractor 
for Feed-Cutting 
Specify 
GOODYEAR 


KLINGTITE BELTS 








at 1919, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 





500 Feet Per Minute—and Goodyear Belts 


Twenty-five hundred slipless feet per minute over a small cylinders makes ordinary belts slip and jump, thus cutting down 


driving pulley is what the average tractor demands from 
its belt. Goodyear Klingtite Belts travel that fast and faster— 
sliplessly. They do not slip as ordinary belts do, because of 
their special Goodyear friction surface. Because they are not 
stiffened by stitches, they hug the pulley closely and make the 
most of their friction grip. 


Because they are waterproof, they free you from the belting 


troubles common with ordinary belts. Dew and rain do not 
make them stretch. Heat does not shrink and tighten them. 
Whether new or old, Klingtite Belts are unaffected by water or 
summer heat. Once you “set up” your tractor with a Klingtite 
you can keep it stationary until the job is done; this freedom 
from stretching and tightening is especially desirable in threshing. 


Both as a main drive and as a blower belt, the Goodyear 


Klingtite assures steady running under all conditions. Their 
friction grip on the pulleys does away with much avoidable 
“slugging up” of the separator when damp grain is being fed. 
The heavy “pull” necessary to send the damp straw through the 


the power at the very time when the separator needs it most, 
The stitchless, limber, friction-surfaced Klingtite takes care of 
overloads so well that it seldom permits the separator to “slug up.” 


For just about the same price as that charged for ordinary belts, 


you can get Klingtite farm belts. When there is a difference in 
price, it is never more than a few cents per foot. The best stores 
in many towns are Goodyear Farm Belt Service Stations. They 
carry all the common sizes of endless and other belts. They also 
carry Goodyear hose and packing. 


They buy direct from the Goodyear factory. If there is one of 


them in your town, ask the dealer to tell you about Klingtite. 
And ask him also for the Goodyear Farm Encyclopedia. It con- 
tains a great deal of information about farm belt problems, and 
about how to find out what size of belt you need, and how to get 
the most out of it. If there is no Goodyear Farm Belt Service 
Station in your town, write to Akron for the Goodyear Farm 
Encyclopedia. It will be sent you free. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


KLINGTITE BELTS 






































